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Broken Marriages 


HE Archbishop of Canterbury made a significant 

admission to the Royal Commission on Marriage and 

Divorce. He said that there are very many, perhaps a 
majority in this country, who do not accept the Christian 
standard of marriage. That being so, * the Royal Commission 
could not base its recommendations solely on grounds of 
Christian doctrine.’ The fact of a double standard regarding 
marriage was made abundantly clear by the attitude of the 
House of Commons to Mrs Eirene White’s plan to allow 
divorce at the option of one spouse alone. This was an 
issue on which the Royal Commission might have been 
expected to give a clear lead; instead the Report reveals a 
stalemate. 

Since 1951 the Commission has held 102 meetings, 
heard the views of sixty-seven organizations and forty-eight 
individual witnesses. The small mouse that has emerged 
from this mountain of activity is made to look more than life- 
size by no less than 149 recommendations—not one of 
which, however, is likely to cause rejoicings or lamentations 
in any camp. The whole crux of divorce reform today is 
whether the guilty party should be able to apply for a divorce 
in spite of the innocent party's refusal after a period of 
years. The head-on collision between the religious and 
secular view of marriage occurs when such words as * guilt’ 
and ‘ innocence’ are transferred from the criminal courts to 
the civil courts. Thus one objection to granting divorce 
when marriage has irretrievably broken down is that * wrong- 
doing’ would thereby be rewarded. This is a fantasy of 
theologians and ecclesiastically-minded lawyers and to the 
majority of people it is plain nonsense. What is being 
‘sanctified’ is not marriage, but spite. 

It is sometimes implied that a secular view of marriage 
would make it seem a light matter which could be ended as 
easily as a dog licence. This is a complete travesty of the 
attitude of many serious and sincere men and women whose 
sense of social responsibility is manifested in a variety of 
public activities. They are at least as concerned as bishops 
and judges to protect the children of broken marriages. The 
fact they face is that some marriages cannot be mended. It 
is because they value marriage so highly as an institution that 
they seek to prevent the increase of illicit unions. The failure 
of the Royal Commission to agree on the most fundamental 
issue makes it all the more necessary that the fight for a 
sane and realistic outlook should go on. 
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Punch is not what it used to 

be, but perhaps I feel like 
this because I don’t like Mr 
Malcolm Muggeridge. Almost 
everything he writes or says rubs 
me up the wrong way. I am 
glad that the Albert Hall was 
refused to the Committee headed 
by Mr Muggeridge for a monster 
meeting of protest against the 
Russian visitors. 

It seems a long, long time ago 
since anti-Russian feeling was 
inflamed by such headlines as 
‘Shaking Hands with Murder’. 
History has moved fast since 
then, and the pace has been so 
quickened in recent months that 


|: is a Sign of age to say that 


it is understandable if people 
feel dazed. But only the blind, 
the deaf, and Mr Dulles can 


continue to claim that no sig- 
nificant changes are occurring in 
Russia. If we have any regard 
for evidence at all, we must 
surely admit that some at least 
of the abhorrent features of the 
Stalin régime are being removed. 
Mr Krushchev is the symbol of 
a new era based on the recognition 


of a military stalemate. The 
Russians know as well as we do 
that war would be suicidal. | 
should have thought that this 
would be welcome news. 
Punishments and Rewards 
ISTENING to Mr Sydney 


Silverman state his case against 
hanging, | marvelled that anyone 
could still defend it and yet 
claim to be a reasonable person. 
I have never heard a more rational 
and persuasive argument on a 
practical issue. It was not without 
irony that | read in The Tablet 
that * to deny the deterrent effect 
of capital punishment is to deny 


that man is rational.” Here is 
the Great Divide between two 
kinds of rationalists. For Mr 


Silverman to be rational is to 
act in accordance with the evi- 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


Soviet Leaders Come West 


dence. If you apply the brake 
to your car and you find yourself 
going as fast as before, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the 
brake does not work. But to 
the writer in The Tablet the 
correct conclusion would be that 
since it is of the essence of a 
brake to slow the speed of a 
car, there is really no need to 
look at the speedometer. 

A more novel argument was 
put to me in conversation with a 
well-known Catholic writer, who 
had better be nameless. To my 
objection that no recompense 
can be made to an innocent man 
who is hanged, he replied that 
this was not a difficulty for a 
Christian. It was reasonable to 
suppose that God would reward 
him in the next. world. ‘As 
England is supposed to be a 
Christian country *, he added, * I 
am surprised that no use is made 
of this argument.’ I am not. 


Smoke Abatement 


F the Government braves the 
loss of revenue and takes a hand 
in the propaganda war against 
smoking, I hope we shall not 
be merely terrified out of our 
bad habits. What weaker breth- 
ren like myself are looking for 
is a cure as quick and effective 
as apomorphine has proved to be 
(so | am told) for alcoholics. 
When a heavy smoker suddenly 
stops he becomes a _ nervous 
wreck, impossible to live with. 

Those who lapse either through 
human frailty or because of the 
entreaties of their wives may find 
what comfort they can from the 
fact that the incidence of lung 
cancer in Sweden is only one- 
fourth of that in Britain, although 
more than two-thirds of. the 
population are smokers——many 
of them starting at the age of 
ten. Whatever may be the case 
with cancer, I see that the 


American Heart Association de- 


clares that there is no evidence 
to show that smoking is a cause 
of coronary heart disease. Never- 
theless, I wish that the only 
discoveries brought back from the 
New World had been potatoes 
and chocolate. 


The Scrolls Again 


fbn cat has been set among 
the pigeons by Mr John M. 
Allegro’s broadcast talks on the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. He was a 
member of the team appointed 
to study the scrolls, but some of 
his conclusions have upset his 
colleagues, who evidently fear 
that they will be used as argu- 
ments against orthodox Christi- 
anity. I shall look forward to 
the publication of an article which 
Mr Allegro is preparing that will 
deal with new material found in 
the fourth cave. He points out 
that the scrolls give some inform- 
ation about a pre-Christian re- 
ligious sect whose leader was 
known as * Teacher of Righteous- 
ness". His followers regarded 
him as the Messiah. The scrolls 
offer some justification for identi- 
fying the persecutor of the 
Messiah with Alexander Jan- 
naeus, the Jewish priest-king of 
the second and first centuries Bc, 
who practised crucifixion and on 


one occasion had 800 rebels 
executed by this method. The 
Qumran sect appear to have 


expected the Teacher of Right- 
eousness to rise again from the 
dead. 

Mr Allegro is at pains to show 
that the evidence is not con- 
clusive and that its interpretation 
must rest on inference. Biblical 
scholars will be content to leave 
the matter on this cautious note, 
but to the ordinary reader like 
myself such restraint is as difficult 
as it is admirable. It is a strange 
coincidence if two Jewish re- 
ligious leaders were thought by 
two different sets of disciples to 
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have been a crucified Messiah 
who was subsequently resurrected. 


Gandhi in Alabama 


HE spirit of Gandhi has 

descended on Alabama. 
American Negroes in Mont- 
gomery are quietly and very 
effectively practising a restricted 
form of satyagraha. They are 
merely refusing to travel by bus, 
but as they form seventy-five 
per cent of the bus users, the 
white community has taken the 
challenge to the courts. A Negro 
clergyman has been sentenced to 
386 days imprisonment for lead- 
ing the boycott. 

If the Negroes win it will be a 
triumph for the technique of 
passive resistance. Their im- 
mediate claims are modest—not 
that they should be allowed to 
enter a bus on equal terms with 
the whites, but that they should 
be allowed to occupy an empty 
seat if the seats reserved for them 
are full. Desperate housewives 
are now acting as chauffeurs to 
their Negro servants—although 
the latter must occupy the back 
seats in a car. They are per- 
mitted to travel with whites 
vertically on lifts, but not, it 
would appear, horizontally on 
the ground. 


Martyr to Science 
U is one of the strangest twists 
of history that the daughter of 
Marie Curie, who, with Pierre 
Curie, discovered radium, should 
have been excluded from work 
on France’s’ atomic plant. 
Madame Joliot-Curie’s husband 
was removed from the French 
Atomic Energy Commission in 
1951 because he was a Commu- 
nist. She herself did not join 
the Communist Party, although 
she was certainly a_ fellow- 
traveller. Both she and her 
husband were awarded the Nobel 
Prize for Chemistry in 1935 
because of their discovery that 
substances could be made radio- 
active by bombarding them with 
rays from radium. As a result 
of her experiments she contracted 
leukemia, and this was the 
cause of her death. 

She can justly be regarded as 
a martyr to science and a victim 
of a world divided against itself 
so that neither of the great camps 


Injecting a chimpanzee for polio research 


can make the fullest use of the 
all too rare talents that are 
available. What perhaps 
remarkable is that science has 
made such strides in spite of 
the handicaps imposed by po- 
litical divisions. 


Experiments on Animals 


F the anti-vivisectionists want 

to attract serious attention they 
had better find more sophisticated 
material than a film which re- 
cently went the rounds. I have 
seldom seen anything more crude 
and sentimental on the screen, 
which is saying a great deal, | 
have every respect for the sin- 
cerity of those who would pay 
any price to avoid causing suffer- 
ing to animals, but I wonder if 
they realize what suffering would 
be caused to human beings if all 
animal experiments were for- 
bidden. 

We seem to be faced with a 
choice between two evils, but I 
feel that we owe our first duty 
to our own species. Extremists 
who go all out for total prohi- 
bition are more likely to injure 
their own cause. In this country, 
at least, vivisection has to comply 
with a number of regulations. 
There may be a case for tighten- 
ing controls, but | think we must 
face the ugly fact that animals 


cannot be given diseases without 
causing some suffering. In 
America there are fewer restrict- 
ions, and | am shocked to learn 
that children in schools watch 
animals die of faulty nutrition 
during lessons in dietetics. 


Pilgrim’s Progress 


NE of the most striking 
quotations in Mr Gollancz’s 
anthology, From Darkness to 

Light, is taken from Lucretius 
* Where we are Death cannot be 
and where Death is we are not.’ 
Mr Gollancz, however, is con- 
cerned with showing his pilgrim’s 
progress to religious faith. He 
has thrown himself on the re- 
ligious side with the same crus- 
ading zeal he displayed in the 
days of the Left Book Club. He 
no longer sets his chief hopes on 
a kingdom of heaven on earth 
and it is not surprising if some 
people should think that he has 
now become a Christian soldier. 
This, however, is a mistake. 
He has denied the charge that he 
‘formally rejected Judaism’. He 
says, ‘I should describe myself 
(if anyone is interested) as a 
liberal Judawo-Christian—-in  in- 
tention, | need hardly add, not 
in practice.” I do not find this 

description very enlightening. 
Hector HAWTON 
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| PORTRAIT OF SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


An Agnostic Novelist 


oe C. G. 


L. DU CANN 


Is Maugham really the cynic he is popularly supposed to be? 


HAT manner of man is Mr Somerset 

Maugham”? On the surface, it is quite 

easy to say: a highly-successful play- 
wright, a novelist, short-story writer, essayist—and 
a perfectly delightful person to meet and to talk 
with, as I have found. And now, in his eightieth 
year, the Grand Old Man of English Letters! So 
much is obvious. But when all these superficial 
things have been said, has everything that matters 
been said? 

Most people will think that this is about all. 
They think Maugham is both notable and enviable 
for his popular success as an entertainer and 
vulgarisateur. Some critics do not believe that, 
apart from his topical literary achievement, which 
chimes with the spirit of the day, he is essentially 
respectworthy. If you ask why, they will say that 
he is not a seer or prophet; not an earnest, purpose- 
ful writer with a mission or several missions, like 
Carlyle, Dickens, or Bernard Shaw; but a cynic, a 
doubter, a freethinking, questioning, superficial, 
unpleasant spirit, a competent and talented writer, 
rather than a great one—for our age and not for 
posterity 

Such is one appraisement. 
utterly erroneous. 


I believe it to be 
The essential Maugham as 
revealed in his work—and in his work every author 
must willy-nilly expose himself naked, however 
objective he tries to be—is, in my judgment, a rare 
spirit of instinctively noble mind and heart. Let 
us consider what he really is like and what his ideas 
of life and mankind really are. 


Never Turns Aside 


His first and greatest excellence surely lies in the 
fact that he has single-mindedly followed his talent 
throughout a long life with the undeviating and 
devoted conscientiousness of a Flaubert. 
retort that a person with a real talent is driven by 


You may 


his talent as with a whip to do this. 
only partly true: 


But that is 
he may, and often does, turn 
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aside. But Maugham has never turned aside to 
preach or propagate or to pose as prophet, preacher, 
or teacher, or to follow a * cause’. Life and truth 
have been his sole pursuit. 

Philosophically—-and Maugham is deeply read in 
philosophy—he has conceived the purpose of human 
life to be much what Voltaire at the end of Candide, 
and Shaw at the end of the Adventures of a Black 
Girl in Search of God, declared it to be, and what 
he himself wrote at the end of The Summing-Up 
in quoting Fray Luis de Leon: * The beauty of 
life is nothing but this: that each should act in 
accordance with his nature and his business’. 
When religious folk are disciplined to accept this 
unpretentious conclusion they may reflect on the 
parable of the talents in the gospels and the 
reference to the lilies of the field. 


Left an Orphan 

Maugham, then, sets us all an example. He has 
straitly kept the greatest of all self-commandments: 
To be oneself and to do one’s work. He conceived 
a pattern of life, a true pattern valid for himself, 
and faithfully fulfilled it. Can any one of us do 
more? Or do better? 

His story can briefly be told. Of an old legal 
family, his grandfather founded the Law Society, 
his father was solicitor to the British Embassy in 
Paris, and his brother has been Lord Chancellor. 
He was left an orphan and brought up by a clergy- 
man-uncle. After an education at the King’s School, 
Canterbury, he qualified as a doctor, and when his 
first novel Liza of Lambeth succeeded he took to 
literature and has followed what clearly was his natu- 
ral bent ever since. Of Human Bondage tells much of 
his earlier life, and The Summing-Up directly tells 
much of the whole of it. He is the only British 
playwright—not excluding Shakespeare—known to 
have had four plays running in London at the 
same time. 

Thereafter his lasting success was certain in 
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Karsh of Ottawa 
SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


the world of English imaginative literature: that 
was part of the ‘pattern’ he set himself to achieve 
in life. 

And how he has worked! The list of his published 
works, long and impressive as it is, gives an in- 
adequate idea of the whole of his labours. The 
‘naturalness’ of his easy style deceives. But you 
do not write as consummately as Maugham by 
nature, as Colette has observed, but by dint of 
much experimentation and by grace of Carlyle’s 
‘infinite pains’. Reading the Maugham of today 
you would think that he could never be unreadable 
or stilted. But turn to his early work like The 
Explorer or Orientations or that bad Spanish novel 
The Making of a Saint and you find an unformed, 
unreal, posturing style as unlike the later finished 
Maugham as anything can be. It was by much 
practise of his art that he perfected himself. 

There are many—too many—writers whose books 
are no more than the distillation of others’ books. 
Not so Maugham’s writings. They are first-hand, 
the product not of reading books in libraries 
(though Maugham has read widely and to the 
purpose) but of reading the books that walk about 
in flesh-and-blood and clothes. It is a great merit 
to write from life as it is and get that elusive reality 


down on the paper; a gift, indeed, given to few 
of us. 

He tells us: ‘In my twenties the critics said I 
was brutal; in my thirties, flippant; in my forties, 
cynical; in my fifties, competent; in my sixties 
superficial’. (These adjectives could also be applied 
to much of Shakespeare’s work.) But a writer is 
not a brute or a cynic because he depicts brutality 
or cynicism, and no one with a knowledge of 
Maugham’s work in general would agree with such 
verdicts. Reading Maugham in bulk, no reader 
can doubt the fineness and sensitivity of his nature, 
and that he possesses that most admirable of gifts, 
an understanding heart. He regards the human 
animal, male and female, with sympathy and 
comprehension. 


No Loud Laughter 


He has his literary limitations. Detective stories 
are apparently outside his competence. Comedy 
and wit are his; but could he, or would he, give 
us an uproarious farce? No, indeed. He is like 
Lord Chesterfield, who could smile pleasantly, 
ironically, sneeringly, or in a half-dozen other ways, 
but who never had it in his nature to laugh, and 
indeed thought any laughter vulgar. Maugham 
cannot laugh loudly in print, and | imagine rarely 
laughs loudly in life. But how often must he smile 
over his fellows. 

It is said against him that he has no religion. In 
the conventional sense that is true; but it would 
be wrong to call him irreligious in the deeper sense 
of that word. There is a real strain of religious 
mysticism in him. Also, he accepts virtue as 
shown in right action and as its own, and only, 
reward. He seeks beauty, truth, and goodness as 
desirable things, though not absolutes to be wor- 
shipped. He does not ‘ profess and call himself 
Christian’, but he is far from indifferent to what 
are claimed to be Christian values and is plainly 
attracted by such saints as Ignatius Loyola, Saint 
Teresa, and St John of the Cross, Can he, then, 
truthfully be described as irreligious? 

His attitude to religion may be described accurately 
as that of one who has thought much, felt more, 
looked long at life and humanity, and honestly 
reached the Agnostic position. 

Accepting avidly as the British and American 
public does, the pleasure of watching the fictional 
presentation of life in Maugham’s novels, short 
stories, and plays, ordinary people get a false 
picture of the man and writer because they only 
get a partial one. To see Maugham whole one must 
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also go to his essays and read such jottings as A 
Writer's Note-Book and that most admirable book, 
The Summing-Up. 

Because of the current false ideas about Maugham, 
in common justice it is the plain duty of those who 
know the man and his work better to point out his 
merits. Homage should be paid while he lives: 
“Can Honour’s voice provoke the silent dust?’ 
Think of what France or America would give in 
praise and tribute if he were a French or American 


writer. Those of us who have had a generous 
measure of pleasure and profit from his work for 
sO many years owe him a great debt, and though we 
can never pay that debt, we can at least acknowledge 
it. 

I suppose one dare not suggest that the Order of 
Merit for him is overdue? Can one doubt that if 
he had been content to bow his knee in the House 
of Rimmon it would have been bestowed on him 
long ago”? 


Havelock Ellis in Cornwall 


by DENYS VAL BAKER 


How Havelock Ellis met his wife 


MONG the many famous writers who lived 

in Cornwall, Havelock Ellis had especial 

reason for an attachment to the county 
which remained strong right up to his death in 1939. 
For it was in Cornwall, through a number of 
strange coincidences, that he met and fell in love 
with his wife, Edith. 

Both Ellis and Edith Lees, as she was then, were 
members of a London society known as the Fellow- 
ship of the New Life, and as such had heard of 
one another. But they had to travel three hundred 
miles from the Metropolis for their first real meeting 

and that by pure chance, in a tiny cottage in 
Lamorna Cove. 


Sincerity and Intimacy 


Edith Lees, with her servant, was on a walking 
tour around Cornwall, and one hot August day in 
1890, having walked from Penzance to Lamorna, 
they called on Miss Agnes Jones, a member of the 
Fellowship, and were invited to stay the night. 

it so happened that Havelock Ellis had arranged 
to come down from London and spend ten days 
at Miss Jones's house, following a week's work as a 
locum-tenens for Dr Bonar, of Probus, near Truro. 
On his arrival he was introduced to Edith Lees, and 
they ‘speedily fell into a tone of sincerity and 
intimacy *. When the two ladies set out to continue 
their walk round the Havelock Ellis ac- 
companied them for a way, and turned back with 
regret. 

But the coincidence was not ended. A day or 


coast, 


two later he paid his first visit to St Ives, and on 
that same day the two walkers also reached the 
town by the coastal route. By good fortune there 
was an encounter. 

Edith Lees was in a cobbler’s shop at Porthmeor 
having her boots mended when she saw her future 
husband passing by. She ran out in her stockinged 
feet and called him, and they spent the rest of the 
day rambling about St Ives. Later he accompanied 
her along the Carbis Bay and Lelant walk, seeing 
her off on the ferry to Hayle on her journey to 
Gwithian. 

From these first meetings in romantic surroundings 
their friendship developed, and throughout their 
long marriage Cornwall formed the main geo- 
graphical background to their lives. For a time 
Edith Lees settled in North Cornwall, at Condoldon, 
near Camelford (where the local butcher, a Mr 
Cobbledick, proposed marriage to her). But it was 
West Cornwall and the Penwith area that was the 
real attraction. 


Bracken and Honeysuckle 

It was to Lamorna Cove that the couple returned 
at the period of their marriage. Havelock Ellis 
took a cottage, which he described in a charming 
letter to Edith: 

I’ve taken a little house (rent free) made of granite 
and bracken and honeysuckle. It’s a lovely little house, 
hidden away from the world; the pillars of it are two 
huge foxglove stems which tower up above you against 
the sky when you lie down in it. 

I've got room in my house for a little wife—but she 
must be small—I've also got a nest in the rock right 
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over the sea—and a very, very tiny sweet bird might 
nestle in close beside me there. I’ve also got an ordinary 
rock, the same I had last year, where I lie and bask in 
the sun and read and dream. 

In his book My Life Havelock Ellis recalls that 
ever afterwards Lamorna remained for him the 
memory of a paradise he never entered again: 

For me the wild beauty of that bridal place can never 
be changed. Yet the memory is dim save at a few points. 
I know that we would spend the whole of the days 
together, wandering along the cliffs or the rocks, finding 
sweet nooks over the sea, or laying together on fragrant 
mounds of heather and thyme, talking of all the problems 
of life and all our plans for the future . . . It is all to me 
a mist, but, as the mists of Cornwall may be, a mist of 
beauty. 

In 1892 and 1893 Havelock Ellis again worked 
as locum-tenens for Dr Bonar, at Probus, after 
which he gave up ordinary medical practice and 
concentrated on lecturing and the preparation of 
his large output of books on sociological and 
philosophic problems, such as Psychology of Sex ; 
The Dance of Life; The Art of Life; Morals, 
Manners, and Man, etc. 


Beautiful Surroundings 


Many of these books were planned or written at 
Carbis Bay, where the Ellises settled for the larger 
part of their married life. At first the work was 
done at their littlke house, ‘The Cot’, but later 
Mrs Ellis took the tenancy of a studio at Hawke's 
Point, where her husband was able to work in 
complete peace, in beautiful surroundings. 


Within about fifteen minutes’ walk, situated on the 
point in the middle of the bay, on the sea side of the 
railway line, this rough, little building had once been a 
mining shed at the head of a small, now disused shaft. 
It was a convenient and yet solitary and isolated spot 
from whence I could look down on Lelant Sands, in 
the distance see St Ives on its peninsula to the left, and 
to the right the more deserted dunes stretching towards 
Godrevy lighthouse, but no nearer habitation was 
visible. Edward Carpenter, who knew England weil, 
declared, when he came down to visit us, that my hermi- 
tage had one of the finest outlooks on the whole English 
coast. 

In front of the low buildings placed against the 
hollowed hillside half a boat had been set on end and 
there, in this little ivy-covered shelter facing the sea, 
| would sit writing or reading whenever the weather 
allowed, which in the mild Cornish climate is sometimes 
more or less during the whole of the winter. 


One imagines that Havelock Ellis rather enjoyed 
his solitude, though he was by no means an un- 
sociable man. It was his wife, however, who entered 
more actively into the local life of Carbis Bay and 
St Ives. She had a capacity for getting to know the 
local people, particularly women, and she even 
wrote a small book, My Cornish Neighbours, which 
revealed an observant eye for character. (She also 


wrote other books, including the novels Attainment 
and Seaweed, and in later years she went on 
numerous lecture tours in Britain and America.) 

But in those early years of marriage, much of 
Mrs Ellis’s time was devoted to what she sometimes 
termed her * cottage industry’. After she and her 
husband left * The Cot’ and moved to the nearby 
Count House (later the home of Bernard Leach, 
the potter), they kept on their first home and let it 
out furnished to holiday-makers. 

This proved such a successful venture that three 
other cottages were rented and ‘artistically furnished’, 
as Mrs Ellis’s prospectus stated. Through their 
contacts in London the Ellises let the cottages to 
what Havelock Ellis describes amusingly as * the 
most extraordinarily varied people ’. 


Amid the sprinkling of stodgy suburbians there were 
exquisite artists, noted men of letters, soldiers and 
diplomats, eccentric foreign scholars, runaway unwedded 
couples, people with obscure Continental titles, victims 
of alcohol and of morphia, on two occasions mysterious 
and clever adventurers, who, of course, escaped, even 
when their true character had been discovered, without 
paying rent. 

But there were charming and lovely people among 
them, including Henry Bishop, AFA, Somerset Maugham, 
E. V. Lucas, Edward Garratt, and Lutoslauski, the 
eminent Platonist scholar. 


Later Mrs Ellis rented fields adjoining the Count 
House and started her own farm, finding a ready 
market for produce among the tenants of her 
cottages. But with the success of her own writing 
she had less time to devote to these business 
activities, and by a stroke of good luck she managed 
to sell the farm buildings to a new company formed 
to reopen the Count House Mine—an ill-starred 
venture which collapsed almost as soon as the 
sale was completed. 

In later years, as Havelock Ellis outlines with a 
tender honesty in his autobiography, he and his 
wife became divided in their interests and loyalties. 
Latterly her mind, overtaxed by the fierce energy 
with which she threw herself into everything she 
did, began to give way, and she spent many months 
at the Covent Hospital at Hayle having treatment. 

In 1916, about a quarter of a century after their 
marriage, Edith Ellis died in London. But right 
up to the time of her death, according to her 
husband, her mind dwelt on Cornwall and their 
happy life there together. And though Havelock 
Ellis himself lived another twenty-three years and 
made many new friends and relationships, his book 
My Life confirms touchingly that his heart belonged 
always to the girl he met by chance one summer 
afternoon in a picturesque cottage in Lamorna, 
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Verdict on Victor Hugo 


by PATRICK WILLIAMS 


Who was the greatest French poet? 


HEN André Gide was 
Ws: who was the 
greatest French poet 


of all time, he made his cele- 
brated reply: ‘ Victor Hugo 

Which was an extra- 
ordinary thing to say, on the face 
of it, and certainly no English 
critic would feel bound to qualify 
Shakespeare in the same way. 


After Shakespeare ? 


But supposing Shakespeare had 
never lived, who would hold his 
undisputed title (and these days 
only his identity is feebly dis- 
puted) to be supreme poet in our 
literary tradition? Then perhaps 
we might have to reply: * Milton 
(or, more plausibly, Shelley) 
Alas!’ For Shelley is probably, 
for most of us, a superb master 
of language which was wasted 
too often on puerile ideas and 
absurd sentiment. It seems un- 
grateful to have to say this of 
so marvellous a poet, but he 
lacks the assured range and 
maturity of a truly great poet 
at least in so far as we are con- 
sidering a single poet to stand for 
a whole literary tradition 

Shelley was the subject of an 
earlier book by André Maurois, 
and now this indefatigable and 
extremely able biographer has 
tackled Victor Hugo. In its 


HUGO AS A BOY 


smooth English translation by 
Gerard Hopkins, Victor Hugo 
(Cape, 30s) should not only help 
many readers to make a closer 
acquaintance with one of the 
most fascinating Frenchmen of 
the nineteenth century, but also 
stimulate us to read more of his 
poetry and, of course, his novels. 

André Maurois creates a vivid 
picture of Hugo, beginning with 
the sensitive and precocious young 
boy whose wide and eclectic 
reading and marked taste for the 
classics already anticipates the 
man. There was in him that 
most potent mixture: a romantic 
impulse towards the undefined 
mysteries of the heart, untram- 
melled passion, and infinite liberty 
(infinite and liberty being words 
which he used quite recklessly in 
his writings), and on the other 
hand a rational impulse towards 
order and discipline which ex- 
tended beyond the taut, formal 
structure of his verse, through 
the comfortable routine of his 
bourgeois life, and into his 
political hatred of anarchy. As 
so often in such dual personalities, 
this very polarity seems to have 
acted as the generator of his 
prodigious energy—or this 
putting things the wrong way 
about, and is it that men of great 
vitality often find they can only 
sustain and express themselves in 
terms of conflict? 

No doubt the encouragement 
given by his clever and ambitious 
mother and his own grudging 
admiration for his dashing father, 
General Hugo, in part explains 
Victor’s superb self-confidence 
and thirst for glory. In this way 
he forged a life for himself which 
even his detractors must admire 
for its brilliance and excitement, 
and Maurois himself can scarcely 
do it justice, for all the five- 
hundred closely printed pages at 
his disposal. 

There is Hugo’s astonishingly 
swift rise to literary fame in his 
early twenties, as one of the 
leaders of a new poetic movement 


JULIETTE DROUET 


inspired to some _ extent by 
English and German romanticism. 
Later, the notoriety and violence 
that attended the production of 
his plays on the Paris stage, 
strong meat on the whole, that 
pleased the avant-garde youth and 
outraged the guardians of classical 
purity by its audacious use of 
language. 

Hugo, like that other egoist 
Byron, saw himself as the heroic 
man of action, and entertaining 
an admirable yet wholly vague 
belief in liberty he sallied forth 
into politics. Despite his compara- 
tive ineptitude for political in- 
trigue, or rather his blindness 
when it came to divining the 
motives of others (a common 
trait in super egoists), he was 
for a time highly successful until 
he was forced into exile for his 
views—a role which suited him 
better, as Maurois shrewdly re- 
marks, for it was during his self- 
enforced twenty-years sojourn on 
Guernsey that he wrote some of 
his best things, and for him the 
exile was a romantic Napoleonic 
figure. 


Sexual Appetite 


Maurois does not neglect to 
spice his story with Hugo's 
amorous adventures, and rightly 
so, for they were numerous and 
show up an important facet of 
his character. There is not 
merely the fact of his enormous 
sexual appetite, with all its 
psychological consequences—-and 
he was a spry satyr even as an 
octogenarian—there is also a 
reflection of his tremendously 
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self-involved, almost manic sub- 
jectivity in the fact that the 
women he loved would hero- 
worship and adore him to the 
most ludicrous point of self- 


abnegation. This reached its 
highest point in the devotion of 
the fascinating Juliette Drouét, 
and it is hard to say whether her 
love was merely pathetic or 
sublimely noble, so much did 
she put up with at the hands of 
Victor, already a married man, 
and accepted her uncertain po- 
sition as his mistress for forty 
years. 

“Ego Hugo’ (the motto on 
his family arms), he certainly 
was, but it would be wrong to 
suppose that he was without 


genuine compassion for others. 
For proof of this we have 
Maurois’s biography, and among 
the many pages of fustian and 
fine phrases there springs, here 
and there, in his volumes of verse, 
some truly great and human 
poems. Those who still oppose 
the abolition of capital punish- 
ment should read Hugo's story 
* The Last Day of a Condemned 
Man’, and it would be timely if 
this were translated over here, 
for in this work we can not only 
admire Hugo's eloquence and 
polemic skill but appreciate how 
he could on occasion write a 
passionately moving plea for 
justice and humanity with com- 
plete restraint and sincerity. 


Two Ways to St Thomas 


by ANTONY FLEW 


There is a growing interest in Thomism in Britain 


of 1879 Pope Leo XIII pro- 

claimed the permanent value 
of the work of St Thomas 
Aquinas and urged Roman Catho- 
lic philosophers, by drawing in- 
spiration from it, to develop a 
Thomism to meet modern intel- 
lectual challenges. The philosophy 
of St Thomas has therefore come 
to occupy a favoured position 
in the intellectual life of the 
Roman Catholic Church, with 
the result that Thomism is cer- 
tainly one of the strongest intel- 
lectual movements in the world 
today. Its power and vitality as 
a movement is of course much 
more obvious in countries such 
as France, Belgium, or West 
Germany, or even in North 
America, than it is here. But 
the steadily continuing growth 
of the Roman Church in Britain, 
its penetration of social groups 
where once it was unrepresented, 
and the extension of its influence 
in all spheres of national life, 
must increasingly force Thomism 
on the attention of those here 
who might otherwise have been 
indifferent to it. 

Father F. C. Copleston, in his 


|: the Encyclical Aeterni Patris 


Aquinas (Pelican, 1955, 3s 6d), is 
right to recognize ‘that some 
readers may approach a book on 
Aquinas with the implicit as- 
sumption that we cannot expect 
to find in the writings of a 
medieval philosopher any valuable 
contribution to present-day philo- 
sophical discussion’ and that 
* the fact that most of the leading 
philosophers of the Middle Ages, 
including Aquinas, were theo- 
logians easily gives rise to the 
conviction that their philoso- 
phizing was improperly subordi- 
nate to theological beliefs and 
interests and that their meta- 
physical arguments were not 
infrequently instances of what 
we call “wishful thinking” ’ 
(p 17). 


Thomism and Catholicism 


These suspicions tend to be 
reinforced by the fact that ‘ it 
would be idle to deny that there 
tends to be a de facto connection 
between Thomism and Catholi- 
cism’ (p 239)—something not 
universally conceded to be one 
of the forces of intellectual and 
moral enlightenment. And to be 


reinforced again by the character 
of so much of the available 
literature which might serve as an 
introduction. Such excellent 
pieces of historical scholarship 
as Professor van Steenberghen’s 
The Philosophical Movement in 
the Thirteenth Century (Nelson, 
1955, 15s) naturally and properly 
concentrate their interest on ques- 
tions of what thinker influenced 
what other, and how much, and 
on who fell under the disapproval 
of which ecclesiastical authorities, 
and when and why; while books 
of philosophical argument by 
continental Thomists too often 
serve to illustrate the truth of an 
observation, made with charming 
delicacy by Fr Copleston, that 
“the influence of Continental 
philosophy does not invariably 
contribute to the maintenance of 
that concern with preciseness and 
clarity that marked Aquinas him- 
self’ (p 251). 

The latest book by Jacques 
Maritain, Approaches to God 
(Allen and Unwin, 1955, 8s 6d), 
one of a promising new series on 
* World Perspectives ’, provides a 
typical example of an unfortunate 
genre, doing its mite to raise 
still higher these barriers to the 
appreciation of Aquinas as a 
philosopher. In the first chapter 
Maritain attempts to describe 
‘The Primordial Way of Ap- 
proach’ to God, telling us how 
“the modern mind has become 
aware of the simplicity and 
liberating power, of the natural 
and in some way intuitive charac- 
ter, of this eternal approach’ 
(pp 5-6). 


Being-with-nothingness 

The heart of this simple, natu- 
ral and in some ways intuitive 
matter is summed up in a few 
paralysing phrases: ‘ But then 
the universal whole of which | 
am a part is itself Being-with- 
nothingness, by the very fact 
that | am part of it. And from 
this it follows finally that since 
this universal whole does not 
exist by virtue of itself, it must 
be that Being-without-nothingness 
exists apart from it... And 
there | am, confronted with the 
existence of God’ (p 5). 

In the second chapter, after 
being given the firm assurance 
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that these ‘are philosophical 
proofs’ (p 13), we are offered a 
restatement of the Five Ways in 
what Maritain considers——I trust 
mistakenly-—* language appropri- 
ate to our times’ (p 19). So if 
we object that such principles as 
‘That for which there is no 
necessity cannot always be ’ (p 39) 
are pieces of gratuitous dogma- 
tism we shall no doubt be 
consigned to the limbo of those 
who fail to appreciate the validity 
of these proofs, because they 
* categorically reject certain pri- 
mordial truths and original apper- 
ceptions which support the noetic 
structure of philosophical know- 
ledge as such’ (p 14). None of 
this provides much encourage- 
ment to read the extracts from 
the Summa Theologica usefully 
printed as an Appendix. 

Fr Copleston’s Pelican is utterly 
different, and the more exhilarat- 
ing by contrast. He confesses 
himself ‘ convinced that a great 
deal of what Aquinas had to say 
is of permanent value’, and the 
aim of the book is ‘ at least to 
make it easier for the reader to 
consider sympathetically his style 
of philosophizing and his interpre- 
tation of the world’ (p 17). 


Aristotelean Notions 


This main aim he achieves 
superlatively well, He writes very 
clearly, and as concretely as the 
subject permits. Though the 
whole book is a_ consistently 
excellent piece of exposition, 
Chapter IV is nevertheless out- 
standing. It explains just about 
as well as may be the very subtle 
and difficult doctrines by means 
of which Aquinas tries to recon- 
cile his basic Aristotelean notions 
of form and matter with his faith 
that souls exist for a_ period 
separately from their bodies; 
and such doctrines as that * good- 
ness is a convertible term with 
being’ (p 121) with the manifest 
fact of the existence of evil. 

Whereas Maritain has _ the 
curious idea that * Examples 
always convey to philosophical 
reasoning a touch of dowdiness, 
as it were’ (p 27), Fr Copleston 
is unapologetically ready at need 
to offer an illustration. Whereas 
Maritain dismisses * Scepticism, 
Nominalism, Empiricism, Kanti- 
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anism, 
Positivism, Dialectical Material- 
ism, or Existentialism’ as one 


Idealism, Pragmatism, 


and all ‘* self-destructive... in- 
capable of arriving at philosophic 
existence... still in a pre-natal 


state’ (pp 13-14), Fr Copleston 
always recognizes and tries to 
meet the difficulties which Anglo- 
Saxon readers are likely to raise. 
Where many evade and equivo- 
cate Fr Copleston is forthright 
and no nonsense. Thus to the 
claim that * It is not the business 
of the Christian thinker to elimi- 
nate all mystery but rather to 
point out where the mystery 
lies’ he adds in a footnote the 
emphatic explanation that ‘if 
the word “contradiction” is sub- 
stituted for the word “mystery” 
this statement is not true. For 
the Christian thinker is committed 
to showing that the propositions 
which he asserts do not contradict 
one another (p 140). 


The Problem of Evil 


Where Fr Copleston thinks 
Aquinas made a mistake he is 
perfectly prepared bluntly to 
say so. Thus where Aquinas 
seems to be arguing that men 
must be immortal because they 
have a natural desire for im- 
mortality he suggests an alterna- 
tive interpretation and then com- 
ments tartly: * If this is what he 
meant it is a pity that he did not 
say So more clearly. An argument 
which proceeds simply from a 
desire to its fulfilment does not 
seem convincing to me, even if 
the desire is said to be “natural” ’ 
(p 171). In sum, this is an 
absolutely first-rate book, which 
fills the long-felt need for an 
introduction to the philosophical 
work of St Thomas, and which 
does succeed in showing that we 
shall find in him many *‘ valuable 
contributions to present-day phi- 
losophical discussion’ (p17). 

Of course none of this is to 
say that either Aquinas or his 


expositor always carries con- 
viction. For instance, it is 
difficult to see how they can 


maintain asa self-evident principle 
that ‘ everything which begins to 
exist begins to exist through the 
agency of an already existent 


extrinsic thing ’ (p 29) when they 
the fact 


allow that that ‘ the 


opposite of the proposition ** God 
exists"’ can be thought’ is a 
sufficient reason for saying that 
‘the proposition that God exists 
is not self-evident’ (p 107). Or 
again, especially in view of the 
sharp and sound things said 
about not tolerating contradic- 
tions under the false pretence 
that they are inescapable mys- 
teries, it is hard to allow as 
adequate to the objection that 
if God is good He could not 
create a world involving the 
presence of so much evil: that 
“no answer, I think can be 
St Bonaventure 
remarked that if anyone asks 
why God did not make a better 
world or make this world better, 
no answer can be given except 
that He so willed and that He 
Himself knows the reason. And 
I do not see that Aquinas could 
say more than this ’ (pp 148-9). 
Surely there are really two, and 
only two, ways to break out of 
this dilemma: either to say that 
because there is evil in the world 
there cannot be a good God; 
or to say that as there is a good 
God whatever is is, ultimately, 
right. And to take the second 
option is willy-nilly to commit 
yourself to approving whatever 
happens in this or any future 
life as being, at least ultimately, 
right—-being ready therefore to 
change your moral standards as 
drastically as may be required to 
make this approval possible. 


Eternity-serving 

It is surely precisely because 
he accepted that principle of 
metaphysical eternity-serving and 
general cosmic complacency, the 
principle that ‘goodness is a 
convertible term with being’ 
(p 121), and because he was also 
unshakably convinced that God 
and Hell were facts, that the 
humane and kindly Aquinas had 
to bring himself to approve such 
unbearably horrible conclusions 
as; that ‘in order that the happi- 
ness of the saints may be more 
delightful to them and that they 
may render more copious thanks 
to God for it, they are allowed to 
see perfectly the sufferings of the 
damned '; and that ‘ the blessed 
in glory will have no pity for the 
damned ’ (ST Pt. IIL Supp.Q.94). 
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Learning about Botany 


by JOHN GILMOUR 


HE great majority of people who are 
interested in plants are either wild-flower 
collectors or gardeners, and one can get a 

great deal of pleasure in either capacity without 
knowing very much botany. But there is no doubt 
that this pleasure is vastly increased if, to the 
specialized expertise of a hunter or a grower of 
plants, is added some knowledge of the fundamental 
facts of botanical science. 

A hundred years ago all the worth-while books 
in English setting out these facts, as then known, 
could have been enumerated within the compass of 
a short article such as this. Today the position, as 
with all the sciences, is very different, and it is 
possible to mention only a very small selection, 
omitting many subjects and titles that are just as 
worthy of inclusion as those few that have been 
chosen. 


Elementary Books 


The best plan, perhaps, is to begin with two or 
three elementary books designed as general intro- 
ductions to botany as a whole, and then to pick 
out a few of the branches of botany most likely to 
interest gardeners and _ wild-flower collectors, 
mentioning a selection of the books available in 
each. 

General introductions to botany are legion. One 
of the best of the very elementary books is Botany 
From the Beginning, by H. L. K. Whitehouse 
(Watts, 1952, Is 6d). At a more advanced level, 
and much used by medical students requiring a 
basic knowledge of biology for the First M.B. 
Examination, is Plant Biology, by Dr Harry Godwin 
(Cambridge University Press, 1945, 17s 6d). Many 
others could be mentioned, but I would, myself, 
pick out An Introduction to Botany, by J. H. Priestley 
and L. I. Scott (Longmans Green, 1955, 30s) and 
Plant Form and Function, by F. E. Fritsch and 
E. J. Salisbury (Bell, 1953, 30s) as an excellent pair 


The writer recommends some books for the layman 


who wants to know more about botanical science 


to complete an introductory course to more special- 
ized botanical studies. At this point it should, 
perhaps, be emphasized that botany cannot be 
profitably studied from books alone; some field 
and experimental work, and the use of a microscope, 
are essential, even in the first stages. The field- 
work and the microscope do not present any great 
problem, except possibly a financial one, but 
experimental work without access to a laboratory 
is not so easy. Nevertheless, quite a lot can be 
done with simple apparatus in a bath-room, glass- 
house, or shed, and it is well worth the effort. 

One of the most likely directions in which a 
gardener or field-botanist may wish to extend his 
botanical knowledge is towards a wider acquaint- 
ance with the classification of plants. He will know 
the names, and perhaps the families, of the species 
he grows or collects, but may want to find out how 
these fit into the framework of the plant kingdom 
as a whole. One of the best elementary books on 
the classification of flowering plants is Systematics 
of Flowering Plants, by Patricia Mann (Methuen, 
1952, 18s). For a more technical treatment, G. H. M. 
Lawrence’s Taxonomy of Vascular Plants (Mac- 
millan, 1951, £3) is the most comprehensive and 
up-to-date volume available, being especially valu- 
able for its sections on the history, principles, and 
practice of classification and nomenclature, as well 
as for its survey of actual plant families. 


The Names of Plants 


Lastly, no self-respecting botanist travels far 
without a copy of J. C. Willis’s Dictionary of 
Flowering Plants and Ferns (Cambridge University 
Press, 1931, 30s). It includes brief particulars of 
all known genera and families, besides articles on 
such subjects as leaves, stems and flowers. 

I have said that a gardener or field-botanist 
will know the names of the plants with which he is 
ordinarily concerned, and there are, of course, 
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many books available to help him with his task of 
identification; but it is surprising how often quite 
keen amateurs are ignorant of the main standard 
works in this field, and * make do’ with less reliable 
guides. For garden plants L. H. Bailey's Manual 
of Cultivated Plants (Macmillan, 1949, £6 9s 6d) 
and A. Rehder’s Manual of Cultivated Trees and 
Shrubs (Macmillan, 1940, £4 7s 6d) are the twin 
oracles which should be available in all public 
libraries; while, since 1952, we have had, for the 
first time for many years, a British Flora(by Clapham, 
Tutin, and Warburg, Cambridge University Press, 
60s) worthy to rank with the Floras of other 
countries. For those who prefer something rather 
less technical for naming our native flowers, the 
recently published Pocket Guide to Wild Flowers, by 
David McClintock and R. S. R. Fitter (Collins, 
1956, 25s) is first-class, with 600 species illustrated 
in colour and many more in black and white. 


Plant Ecology 


Another aspect of botany which deepens the 
appreciation of both wild and cultivated plants is 
ecology, or the study of plants in relation to their 
environment. All gardeners know that some plants 
like lime and some do not. What is the reason for 
this, and do the plants show the same preferences in 
the wild? 

These and related questions are studied by 
plant ecologists, and in this field it is fitting to 
pay tribute to the labours of the late Professor 
Sir Arthur Tansley, who died recently, aged 84. 
Tansley left behind him not only the standard work 
on British plant ecology, The British Islands and their 
Vegetation (Cambridge University Press, 1939, 84s), 
but also a number of introductory volumes, of 
which An Introduction to Plant Ecology (Allen and 
Unwin, 1954, 10s 6d) and Britain's Green Mantle 
(Allen and Unwin, 1949, 18s) call for special 
mention. The latter is a delightful account of 
British vegetation, distilled from the vast learning 
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and experience embodied in the author's bigger 
volume mentioned above. 

The more obvious and visible features of a 
plant’s behaviour depend, of course, very largely 
on its internal economy—the chemical and physical 
processes involved in its feeding, breathing, growth, 
and reproduction. Some knowledge, therefore, of 
plant physiology is invaluable, and there are many 
books available which carry the subject beyond the 
introductory stage. I have space to mention only 
one—Plant Physiology, by Meirion Thomas 
(Churchill, 1956, 45s). 


Science of Genetics 


The breeding of new and improved varieties of 
plants is a constant challenge to our patience and 
ingenuity, and all gardeners should know at least 
something of the science of genetics on which such 
breeding depends. An excellent general introduction 
is W. George’s Elementary Genetics (Macmillan, 
1951, 10s 6d). For the application of genetics to 
horticulture, M. B. Crane and W. J. C. Lawrence 
have gathered together their unrivalled experience 
at the John Innes Horticultural Institution in The 
Genetics of Garden Plants (Macmillan, 1952, 20s). 

If breeding new varieties is the most important 
positive aspect of horticulture, the task of preventing 
disease is, on the negative side, equally vital. The 
recently revised edition of the late F. T. Brooks's 
Plant Diseases (Oxford University Press, 1953, 42s) 
provides a comprehensive survey of fungus 
diseases, while insect pests are well covered in 
G. Fox Wilson’s The Detection and Control of 
Garden Pests (Crosby Lockwood, 1947, 12s 6d). 

Fungi need not, of course, be regarded only as 
diseases to be combated—they are one of the most 
fascinating groups for study by field botanists—and 
I will finish this brief sampling from the wealth of 
botanical books now available by recommending 
one or two on the mushrooms and toadstools of the 
British countryside. For identification there are 
J. Ramsbottom’s well-known Handbook of the 
Larger British Fungi (British Museum, 1944, 7s 6d) 
and the more recent Common British Fungi by 
E. M. Wakefield and R. W. G. Dennis (Gawthorn, 
1950, 35s). For a more general treatment of the 
vast group of British fungi as a whole, Dr Rams- 
bottom’s beautifully illustrated volume on Mush- 
rooms and Toadstools in the New Naturalist Series 
(Collins, 1953, 30s) is likely to become a classic. 


[The dates throughout are of the latest edition, not neces- 
sarily of the latest reprint.] 
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The Face 


of Christ 


By GEORGE GODWIN 


Was Christ as beautiful as Apollo or as ugly as 


Socrates ? Religious authorities give no reliable answer 


HE Emerald Vernicle, sometimes referred 

to as the Emerald of the Vatican, is an 

intaglio portrait set in a gold ring, and the 
claims made for this fine example of the glyptic 
art are similar to those made for the Turin Shroud, 
recently the subject of an article in this journal, 
namely, that each portrays the true features of 
Christ, and that each claim can be authenticated. 

The New Testament contains no reference to the 
physical appearance of Christ, unless one considers 
the poetical imagery in Revelation as such. But 
there the description of the Son of Man is one no 
artist has even attempted to perpetuate, for the 
good reason that no portrait would be possible on 
St John’s data, a part of which reads as follows: 

I saw seven golden candlesticks; and in the midst of 
the seven candlesticks one like unto the Son of Man, 
clothed with a garment down to the foot, and girt 
about the paps with a golden girdle. His head and his 
hairs were white like wool, as white as snow; and his 
eyes were as a flame of fire. And his feet like unto 
fine brass.. and out of his mouth went a sharp two- 
edged sword: and his countenance was as the sun 
shineth in his strength, 

The Codex Apocryphica offers a somewhat more 
concrete description of the features. It has long 
been attributed to Publius Cornelius Lentulus, who 
has been described as Proconsul of Judea. The 
germane passage runs as follows: 

_ His countenance is severe and virtuous so that he 
inspires beholders with the feelings both of fear and love. 
The hair of his head from the top of the ears is straight, 
but it descends from the ears to the shoulders in shining 
curls. From the shoulders the hair flows down the back, 
divided into two portions, after the manner of the 
Nazarenes; the forehead is clear and without wrinkle, 
his face is free from blemish, his physiognomy noble and 
gracious. The nose and mouth are faultless. His 
countenance is marvellous in seriousness and grace. 
There is also in existence a letter purporting to be 
from Publius Lentulus to the Emperor Tiberius, 
which contains a similar description of the features 
of Christ. 

While the passage quoted is admittedly apocryphal, 
claims of authenticity have been made on behalf of 
the letter referred to. 

It has required the scholarship of M. Jenny, 


An early Christian mosaic (Vatican Museum) 


Keeper of the Library of Bourges, to point out the 
flaw in the historicity of the apocryphal passage 
and the letter also. He reminds us that there never 
was a Proconsul of Judea of that name; that 
Tiberius died in the year 37; that Christianity had 
not yet penetrated to Rome at that date; that the 
letter did not appear until the fourteenth century, 
* The Emperor ’, wrote this scholar, ‘ had probably 
never heard Christianity mentioned’, Yet this is 
the point of departure of the legend upon which is 
based the claim of authenticity for the Emerald 
Vernicle. 

The truth is, we do not know how Christ ap- 
peared. He may have been as beautiful as Apollo 
or as ugly as Socrates—-we simply do not know. The 
universally received conception of the features, 
transmitted from century to century by great art, 
will be found on examination to be nothing more 
than the product of a legend and variants of that 
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legend, of a legendary saint, and of an ecclesiastical! 
artistic imposture. These legendary versions of 
the root legend appear to have a common origin 
in the familiar story of the woman of Cesarea 
Philippi, who survives as St Veronica (vera ikon 
true image). 


Cure for Blindness 


Briefly, the legend runs as follows. As Christ 
passed by, bearing his cross upon the way to 
Golgotha, a certain woman standing at her door 
was moved by compassion to offer him her napkin 
to assuage his agony. When she received it back 
she found impressed upon it the divine features. 
These features she described to a sculptor in order 
that he might carve therefrom a statue or image of 
Christ, and this effigy she set up outside her house. 

According to the story as set out in a medieval 
production, the Civia Sanitatis Tiberii, Veronica 
(or if you prefer it, the Woman of Cesarea Philippi) 
after her encounter with Christ caused his likeness 
to be painted, and the Emperor Tiberius hearing 
of it, and having been struck with blindness, sent 
for both woman and picture. Worshipping the 
picture at the direction of the woman, the Emperor 
received his sight again. 

Twelve hundred years passed and there appeared 
in Rome a painting purporting to be this same 
portrait, painted, at second hand, from the de- 
scription given the artist by the saint-——surely the 
most portraiture method imaginable! 
Nevertheless, the portrait which appeared twelve 
hundred years after the death of Christ was accepted 
as his true likeness and became famous as the 
Veronica. 

According to another version of the root legend 
of the Veronica of the Emerald Vernicle, 
Pilate caused an emerald ring to be engraved with 
the divine features as a gift to Tiberius, who be- 
queathed it to his successors. Then, with the 
coming of the infidel Turks, the treasure fell into 
the hands of Bajazel Il by whom it was presented 
to Innocent VIII as ransom for his brother. then 
the Pope’s prisoner. 


Curious 


and 


The Linen Portrait 

This version provides a plausible explanation of 
the production of the ring by the Vatican for the 
edification of the faithful, in much the same way 
as the sixth-century linen portrait of Christ was 
produced as having come from Cappadocia. (The 
story attaching to that linen portrait ‘relates how 
Hypatia, the eclectic woman philosopher of Greece, 
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having rejected Christianity, found the portrait of 
Christ upon her linen garment on drawing it from 
a pond.) 

All this is legendary, though not everywhere 
admitted as such. What then is known? 

The earliest attempts to depict Christ’s features 
were those made by the early Christians during 
the period of the catacombs. Drawings have been 
made from these walls by Thomas Heaphy. These 
murals range from featureless line-drawings to 
finished portraits of merit—such, for example, as 
that copied from the catacombs of St Callisto. 
These drawings, the crude and the fine, have one 
thing in common: all depict a bearded face, and 
most of them suggest the swarthy type of Palestinian 
Jew. 


The ‘ True Portrait’ 


When in 306 Constantine embraced Christianity 
the persecution of the Christians was at an end and 
the catacombs were opened. The next step in the 
evolution of the * True Portrait’ was taken when 
the basilicas were embellished with symbols of the 
new religion. Where were the makers of the mosaics 
to go for the true features of the new god if not to 
the wall-drawings of the catacombs? There they 
found also the same features engraved on the 
sacred glasses and even in crude plastic forms. 
Such were the sources upon which the workers in 
mosaics depended for the evolution of the familiar 
lifeless, formalized features of the mosaics. 

With the coming of the Great Rebirth in the 
thirteenth century there arose a demand for paint- 
ings of the divine features for the decorations of 
churches and convents. It was Cimabue and Giotto 
who took over from the mosaic workers and 
breathed life into the dead features of the basilica 
embellishments, and Michelangelo who quickened 
this art of the Renaissance to its apotheosis in 
the glorious head of the Sistine Chapel. 

It was at the height of this revival that there was 
produced out of the Vatican a fine emerald ring, 
an intaglio engraved with a fine bearded head. 
This ring was put forward as the true Vernicle of 
St Veronica—she of the ancient legend, the woman 
of Cesarea Philippi. It had come to light as forgotten 
things sometimes do; and why not? 


A Fraud 

But, alas, all glyptic experts who have examined 
the Emerald Vernicle are of the same opinion about 
it. It is, they say, the work of a contemporary 
artist-craftsman and is in all respects characteristic 
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of the period—neither Byzantine nor antique in 
workmanship. As a thing of beauty, authentic in 
its own right; as a true portrait of Christ—a fraud. 

The Christ of the Emerald Vernicle is the 
prototype of nearly every subsequent representation. 
It is a symbol, but not a reality, and perhaps a 
symbol lacking which Christianity would pass into 
the limbo of unnumbered forgotten faiths. 


Need for a Symbol 

In his study—The Psychology of Christ, Stanley 
Hall, the great American psychologist, says this: 
* One very essential point, at least, of the psycho- 
logical Jesus Christ, that was, is, or is to be, is 
that which painting, sculpture, poetry, drama, and 
literature have made’. 

It may be objected, and with reason, that 
Christianity does not rest upon a symbol alone 
that its essence is to be found in the dogmas. 
Nevertheless, were this universally-received portrait 
of Christ, as so finely exemplified in the Emerald 
Vernicle, to be rejected as unworthy on the ground 
that it possesses no more objective validity than, 
say, the Aphrodite at Cnidos, by Praxiteles, what 
would be left for the multitude? Very little, surely. 
Christianity has always needed the symbol: it was 
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the symbolic value of the Holy Sepulchre that set 
in motion those great migrations of men, women, 
and children from Europe into the Holy Land in 
the Middle Ages, and which our history books 
record as the Crusades. 

Throughout the centuries of Christianity it is 
towards this Figure that the love and adoration of 
countless millions have been directed; to this 
Figure and to no other, devout souls and candidates 
for sanctity have addressed their supplications. It 
was this Figure that took on life and addressed 
St Francis from the Crucifix at St Damian's; that 
appeared to St Teresa of Avila; to that regiment 
of women whose visions of Christ, vouchsafed in 
‘divine ecstasy’, fill the pages of hagiological 
literature, right down to St Thérése of Lisieux and 
Anne-Catherine Emmerich. 


Obsessional Neurosis 

And since the Figure is a figment, without 
substance, all this testimony goes and some al- 
ternative hypothesis is called for. It is put forward 
by the psycho-pathologists who recognize in much 
that passes for holy experiences of a visual and 
auditory kind abnormal emotional states, the 
obsessional neuroses. Thus mystical experiences, 
visitations and materializations of the traditional 
Figure of Art, cease completely to possess any 
sort of validity and become of interest merely as 
symptom‘. 

In other words, what for centuries has passed 
as holiness and the divine rewards of that state 
the materialization of the divine Figure—is revealed 
as functional disturbance or functional disease. 
What is seen is not the beatific vision, but the effects 
of the mind under the given abnormal conditions 
and stimuli to hallucinate impressions received in 
early life and deeply, ineradicably, engraved on the 
tablets of the mind. 

This is the psychological explanation of the 
vitality of this countenance: it rests on the emotional 
appeal. In other ages other gods have served a 
similar purpose. The legends that encrust the past 
and beautify it, serve to show how man can accept 
and incorporate and invest with the vitality of his 
own creative spirit that which is without objective 
reality so that his creation takes on life. 

And at this point one is reminded of Voltaire’s 
oft-quoted aphorism that had there been no God 
man would have had to invent one. Perhaps in 
the Christ of the Emerald Vernicle, in the Shroud 
of Turin, we contemplate Art as the instrument of 
that aspiration? 
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VERY ‘difficult’ poet at- 

tracts to himself, willy nilly, 

a number of earnest, solemn, 
silly hangers-on. The central 
paradox of Robert Browning is 
divertingly summed up in one of 
Sir Max Beerbohm’s cartoons. 
He was born in 1812 and pub- 
lished his first volume in 1833, 
Nearly half a century later, when 
he was approaching the seventieth 
year of his enormously productive 
life, a handful of his admirers 
started a Browning Society, to 
promote the study and exposition 
of his works. Sir Max’s cartoon, 
entitled * Robert Browning taking 
tea with the Browning Society ’, 
shows a plump, healthy-looking, 
pink-faced old gentleman in the 
conventional tailcoat of the peri- 
od, surrounded by a collection 
of human freaks and oddities, 
bloodless desiccated creatures of 
indeterminate sex. 

This contrast between the poet 
and his intellectualist admirers is 
only a little exaggerated. Brown- 
ing’s sex was anything but in- 
determinate. He was a full- 
blooded male, no friend to arid 
intellectualism, and was ingenu- 


ROBERT BROWNING 


Browning Reconsidered 


by GERALD BULLETT 


* Meredith is a prose Browning, and so is Browning’, said Oscar Wilde 


ously surprised, as well as dis- 
appointed, when people found 
his poetry unintelligible. How 
is it, then, that with his tre- 
mendous talent and his passionate 
humanity he failed to win, as 
Tennyson won, general accept- 


ance? ‘QO British Public, ye 
who like me not,’ he wrote 
and with ample justification. 


One minor (and indeed trivial) 
reason for that failure may be 
that he is the least English of all 
major English poets: not merely 
a citizen of the world, with a 
lively regard for all things human; 
not only utterly free from insu- 
larity, from narrow political patri- 
otism; “but lacking, it would 
seem, what many men equally 
large-minded have allowed them- 
selves to cherish, a passionate 


love of his native soil, the 
countryside in which he was 
born and bred. Notwithstanding 


his famous 


Oh to be in England 
Now that April's there ! 
which is the expression of a 
passing mood and not truly 
representative--his local attach- 
ment, in so far as he had one, 
was for Italy 
For a more substantial reason 
for his unpopularity we must 
look, not to his thought, which 
though searching is seldom so 
intricate as it looks, but to his 
manner of expression. Browning 
was a man of extraordinarily 
wide reading, especially in history. 
He was versed, too, in all the 


arts His curiosity and his 
intellectual charity were alike 
boundless. Ihe object of his 


researches was always the human 
soul—or, as we prefer to say 
nowadays, the human psyche- 

in all kinds and conditions of 
men and women, in any country 
and in-any age. The only way 
he could appease his creative 
urge was to project himself into 
the skin of some historical or 
fictitious personage of a bygone 


ELIZABETH BROWNING 


age and make him talk to us. 
His protean imagination enabled 
him to reconstruct time and 
place with unerring skill, and his 
dramatic insight enabled him to 
lay bare the mind and heart of 
the man or woman he presented. 
The result is that impressive 
collection of dramatic monologues 
which is his distinctive contri- 
bution to our literature and which 
found its culmination in what is, 
despite its garrulous excess, a 
prodigious achievement, The Ring 
and the Book. 

If he was, and is still in some 
measure, difficult to read with 
unwavering patience, the diffi- 
culty resides not in his ‘ thought ° 
but in his idiom, his excess of 
verbal idiosyncrasy, and what 
looks like a sheer incapacity to 
come quickly to the point. His 
mind was crammed with out-of- 
the-way knowledge, and it seems 
he could never bring himself to 
leave anything out, no matter 
how much it might hold up the 
story or befog the argument. He 
has a trick of loading all manner 
of far-fetched stuff into subor- 
dinate clauses which are in effect 
gigantic parentheses. Browning 
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‘Robert Browning taking tea with the Browning Society’ (Sir Max Beerbohm) 


at his most tiresome is the Miss 
Bates of English poetry. 
Whether or not he is a great 
poet is arguable. Though he 
abounds in ingenious imagery, 
the verbal magic that is found 
in the greatest poetry occurs but 
seldom in his work. But that he 
is a great imaginative writer is 
surely beyond question. His 
latest critic, Mr Henry Charles 
Duffin (Amphibian: A Reconsider- 
ation of Browning, Bowes & 
Bowes, 30s), has no doubts on 
the point. Mr Duffin, a lifelong 
reader and admirer of Browning, 
brings to his * teconsideration’ a 
boundless enthusiasm, an intimate 
knowledge of the texts, and no 
little critical skill. His somewhat 
lavish laudations—~* utter loveli- 
ness’, perfection’, “a supreme 
lyric ’—must not be allowed to 
obscure for us the discriminating 
justice of many of his verdicts on 
particular poems. He quotes and 
discusses Oscar Wilde’s celebrated 
dictum, which occurs in the 
course of a comparison between 
Browning and Meredith: * Mere- 
dith is a prose Browning, and so 
is Browning.” And he does not 


reject the modicum of truth 
contained in that brittle epigram. 
He admits that Browning's ach- 
ievement included * much that 
is not poetry at all’, and some 
that is ‘incompletely poetry °. 
Browning, he says, * chose poetry, 
but poetry did not choose him, 
and as a result some of his best 
poems show the poetic faculty 
in incomplete control. The 
voice and medium those 
of a poet, but the thought 
is distinguishably that of a 
moralist or a philosopher.” The 
statement that form and content 
are inseparable, adds Mr Duffin, 
‘is true only of pure poetry ’. 

The implication would seem 
to be that ‘pure poetry’, such 
as we find in the work of Shake- 
speare and of many a lesser poet, 
was beyond Browning's compass; 
but | am not sure that Mr 
Duffin would concede as much 
as this, for having very honestly 
called attention to Browning's 
*amphibianism’ (his failure to 
translate thought into poetry) he 
seems to seek to atone for so 
doing by praising excessively (in 
my opinion) some of the shorter, 


more lyrical pieces. The greater 
part of his book consists of a 
painstaking commentary, volume 
by volume, of the poet’s actual 
works; and here he is at his 
best and most helpful, and should 
win for his idol many new readers. 

For that we must be grateful 
to him. Browning's religious 
philosophy was, for so astute a 
man, curiously naive. But he 
had an acute ethical sense, a 
clear unwinking vision both of 
good and of evil, and a consuming 
interest in all things human 
Such things as Caliban upon 
Setebos, Bishop Blougram’s Ap- 
ology, Mr Sludge the Medium, 
and parts of The Ring and the 
Book, display imaginative 
energy, a power of dramatic 
impersonation, and an insight into 
the heart of complacent or 
uneasy self-justifying egoism, for 
which—except in Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, and certain great nove- 
lists—it would be difficult to find 
a parallel. That he is sometimes 
(too often) a bore in the Voltairian 
sense-—— one who will never leave 
anything out’—is the effect of 
a too copious mind: the resulting 
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confusion is certainly no part of 
his intention. ‘I can have but 
little deubt,, he wrote to a 
correspondent in 1868, * that my 
writing has been, in the main, 
too hard for many I should have 


been pleased to communicate 
with; but I never designedly 
tried to puzzle people, as some 
of my critics have supposed. On 
the other hand, I never pretended 
to offer such literature as should 


ON THE AIR 


be a substitute for a cigar, or a 
game of dominoes, to an idle 
man.’ So be it. He was, when 
all is said, a great man; and it 
is fitting that he should have the 
last word. 


Easter at Broadcasting House 


S everybody knows, Easter 
is festival of  pre- 


Christian origin. It was 
intended to celebrate the re- 
awakening of the earth from its 
long winter sleep. On this Good 
Friday morning the birds are 
singing, the first daffodils arrive, 
and the lilac tree outside my win- 
dow is tipped with green. How 
does the BBC-—or rather the 
religious junta that arranges these 
things—-meet the challenge of 
Spring? 


Sop to Mammon 


I open my Radio Times. At 
the top of the page is the Christian 
monogram INRI entwined in 
apple blossom (a nice touch that, 
if somewhat out of character) 
and the first programme of the 
day: ‘ Market Report’. Having 
thrown this sop to Mammon, it 
then proceeds at intervals through- 
out the day to provide the 
mixture as before—a medley of 
hymn-singing, meditation, divine 
service, a ‘Holy Journey’ for 
children; a total of three hours, 
you must agree, is excessive when 
it is remembered that this indoctri- 
nation, in smaller doses but 
without a break, goes on all the 
year round Quite apart from 
the fact that humanists, a fast- 
growing number who are shut 
out at present, would like some 
of this time, it is pertinent to ask 
who wants the religious pro- 
grammes ? 

A pamphlet just published by 
the BBC with the title Religion on 
the Air may help us here. It 
is a collection of three talks 
given to the St Paul's Lecture 
Society. Much the most im- 
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by A. D. COHEN 
portant is by the Head of BBC 
Audience Research, Mr R. J. E. 
Silvey. According to a_ recent 
census, he says, the audience for 
religious broadcasts is *‘ immense’ 
and ‘far, far more than go to 
church’. Whatever the reasons 
for the great  falling-off in 
church attendance—the answers 
given by listeners most often, 
namely, * | have too much to do’ 
or ‘I have lost the habit’, Mr 
Silvey admits may be so many 
rationalizations—listening to re- 
ligious programmes is hardly a 
substitute for worship in a church, 
unless one thinks laziness is 
next to gadliness. 

Of those who listen-in regularly 
the older ones find the broadcasts 
‘comforting ’ (no doubt like the 
old lady in the story who derived 
such solace from the blessed word 
* Mesopotamia while the 
youngest want to know what 
Christianity is about. Other 
opinions elicited in the course of 
the inquiry were that church- 
goers are neither better nor worse 
than anyone else; and four out 
of every five, including both 
church-goers and  non-church- 
goers, claimed they were guided 
by the Golden Rule. In one 
place Mr Silvey speaks of this as 
‘enlightened self-interest ’ and in 
another as ‘living on_ their 
spiritual capital’. Which is it? 
He may not know that the 
Golden Rule is much older than 
the Gospels; but that is by the 
way. 

The most revealing finding of 
the whole inquiry, concludes Mr 
Silvey, is the widespread con- 


viction that * this life is all’. But 
with the disbelief in an after life 
goes—and this is difficult to 
explain—belief in the power of 
prayer. Over seventy per cent of 
listeners and fifty per cent of non- 
listeners answered ‘ Yes’ to the 
question *Do you believe that 
God answers prayer?’. As far 
as religious broadcasts generally 
are concerned, the statistics can- 
not be said to prove anything. 
Mr Silvey acknowledges that for 
some the broadcasts are ‘a 
soporific ’. Others, | may add, 
leave their radio on without a 
thought to the programme. 


Part of the Church ? 


The pamphlet, however, raises 
a far more serious issue. One of 
the three contributors, the Rev 
George Reindorp—and he is 
supported here by the Foreword— 
tells us: ‘ The Religious Broad- 
casting Department of the BBC 
is that part of the Church which 
is attempting to spread the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ through 
the medium of radio and tele- 
vision in every home in the land ” 
(italics mine). Since when has 
the BBC become an apanage of 
the Church? Not all Churchmen 
are as pleased as Mr Reindorp 
seems to be with the BBC's 
efforts. The Church of England 
Newspaper only the other day 
sharply criticized its ‘ policy of 
pacific neutrality’. It is not 
militant enough for the paper, 
which calls for blood. Be that 
as it may, these pronouncements 
taken together disclose a state of 
affairs that must cause concern 
to all who value the freedom 
of the air. ; 
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Zoroaster’s Legacy 


by ROYSTON PIKE 


Was it due to its healthy agnosticism that Zoroastrianism 


has failed to survive as one of the important world religions? 


more Zoroastrians about. A 

religion among whose com- 
mandments is one forbidding 
talking with your mouth full has 
surely much to commend it. As 
things are, however, the Zoro- 
astrian tradition is revered and 
regarded only by the Parsee 
communities in India and Persia, 
numbering perhaps some 120,000 
souls in all. 


|: is a pity that there are not 


A Historical Survival 


Compared with the great world 
religions, Zoroastrianism has 
failed to ‘catch on’, with the 
result that today it is little more 
than a historical! survival. Older 
than Buddhism, five hundred 
years at least older than Christi- 
anity, a thousand years and more 
older than Mohammedanism, it 
has been far outdistanced in the 
race for men’s allegiance. If the 
Magi are remembered today it is 
as the ‘ Three Wise Men’ who in 
the Gospel story brought gifts to 
the Babe born in a stable at 
Bethlehem; it is forgotten that 
they were a flourishing order of 
priests and magicians in the 
Persia that Alexander overran, 
and that for hundreds of years 
they were the spiritual power in 
the Persian State, until in the 
middle of the seventh century ap 
Persia was subjugated by the 
Moslem hordes and the great 
mass of the people were trans- 
ferred to the faith of Islam. But 
for this military disaster, Zoro- 
astrianism might well have con- 
tinued to prosper and propagate, 
and—-since it is pre-eminently an 
ethical faith, one in which the 
theological element has an almost 


rational simplicity—-we may well 


regret that the triumph of Mo- 
hammed’s successor was SO Over- 
whelming. 

Going back to the beginning, 
we cannot be sure when Zoroaster 
lived, or indeed whether he lived 


at all. He may be a completely 
mythical figure, but modern 
scholars seem to be of the 
opinion that he really did live 
and teach somewhere in the 
Persian region perhaps six or 
seven hundred years before Christ. 
He is also considered to have 
been the author of the Gathas, 
the ‘songs’ or *odes* which 
constitute the oldest portion of 
the Zoroastrian scriptures. In 
these ancient compositions we 
have (so it is held) the teachings 
of the Prophet himself, but 
unfortunately the language in 
which they are written is of 
such difficulty that there are 
wide differences in the trans- 
lations. All the same, the 
agreement is sufficient for us to 
be able to trace to their source 
the principal doctrines which 
were preserved by the Magi 
through the centuries and became 
in due course the accepted ortho- 
doxy under the Sassanian kings 
in the latest period of Persian 
history immediately prior to the 
Moslem conquest. 

From this period, the fourth to 
sixth centuries Ap, date the so- 
called Pahlavi books—books 
written in the language called 
Pahlavi (in fact a dialect of 
Middle Persian), which furnish a 
consistent body of religious teach- 
ing. Recently Professor R. C. 
Zaehner, who occupies the chair 
of Eastern Religions and Ethics 
at Oxford, has translated a 
number of the texts under the 
title The Teachings of the Magi 
(Allen & Unwin, 10s 6d), so as 
to present, notwithstanding the 
‘maddening ambiguity’ of the 
Pahlavi script, a clear idea of 
Zoroastrianism as it was under- 
stood by the Zoroastrians them- 
selves. 


The Good God 


Zoroastrian theology is frankly 
dualistic. 


As strongly as any of 


the (possibly) contemporary He- 
brew prophets, the Iranian seer 
believed in a deity who is al- 
together good, but unlike the 
Hebrews he evaded the whole 
question of the origin of evil. 
He recognized, of course, its 
existence; he even personified 
evil as Ahriman, a_ powerful 
conception which may have con- 
tributed something to the Jewish 
and Christian idea of Satan. This 
Spirit of Evil in the Zoroastrian 
system is so powerful that he is 
able to challenge the Good God 
Ohrmazd, as Professor Zachner 
spells the name—and human 
history until the final termination 
of mundane things is taken up 
with the struggle between the 
two Spirits. Indeed, the world 
was called into being, was created, 
by Ohrmazd, to form a sort of 
trap for Ahriman (who, it should 
be noted, was not created by the 
Good God); it is peopled with 
human souls, all of whom are 
potential soldiers of Ohrmazd's 
army and with whose assistance 
he may—indeed, most certainly 
will-——win the final victory. But 
the struggle is bound to be a hard 
and a long one. 


Good and Evil 


There is no. suggestion of 
Manicheism in Zoroaster’s sys- 
tem. Matter is not essentially 
evil, nor is the world an evil 


thing. There is no dualism of 
matter and spirit, Professor 
Zachner makes clear; there is 


only a dualism of good and evil, 
which is quite another matter. 
Here Zoroastrianism is opposed 
to both Christianity and Islam. 
The primary dogma of the 
“Good Religion’ is that God is 
good; according to the Zoro- 
astrian, the Moslem God (Allah) 
is not good, neither does he 
pretend to be, while the Christian 
God advertises Himself as Good, 
and plainly is not. Once you 
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admit the reality of evil, then 
(in the Jewish, Christian, and 
Moslem scheme of things) God 
is responsible for it—unless Evil 
is an eternal principle coexistent 
with God and irreconcilably op- 
posed to Him. 


This is the Zoroastrian view, : 


and it is perhaps unique in 
denying unity in the cosmos. 
And however rational this attitude 
may appear, it is responsible 
(argues Professor Zaehner) for 
the fact that Zoroastrianism has 
not managed to survive as a 
world religion. * For religions 
are based on certain fundamental 
principles ...and one of these is 
the unity of the creative prin- 
ciple.’ 


Healthy Agnosticism 

The contention is an interesting 
one, if not altogether convincing: 
the sheer brutal weight of the 
Moslem conquest might be ad- 
duced as an equally cogent 
reason for the non-success of the 
ancient faith. Be this as it may, 
there is in Zoroastrianism a 
combination of healthy agnosti- 
cism concerning some of the 
insoluble problems of human 
existence with the most sane and 
sensible provisions for the living 
of a healthy and happy life. 
There is not the slightest suggest- 
ion that this world is just a vale 
of tears, something we should be 
glad to leave as soon as possible. 
Rather it is viewed as a battlefield 
in which each human soul has to 
play his part hand in hand with 
the Good God. The * Good 
Religion’ is composed of good 
thoughts, good words, and good 
deeds, and a man should make 


the best and the most of the 
sphere of activity into which he 
has been called by God. 

There are no monks in Zoro- 
astrianism, no ascetics denying 
the needs of the flesh. A Zoro- 
astrian is exhorted to marry, to 
engender children who shall in 
course of time prove good 
soldiers of Ohrmazd. He should 
till the ground and make it a 
garden. Ahriman hates the 
fecund womb, the fertile field, but 
Ohrmazd regards them with warm 
approval. 

Although in its theology there 
is a heaven and a hell, a last 
judgment, and other features 
which are strikingly similar to 
what may be found in orthodox 
Christianity, the strength of Zoro- 
aStrianism lies primarily in the 
field of human relations. This 
is most clearly apparent when 
we glance down the list of 
*Counsels of Adhurbadh, son of 
Mahraspand’, a moralist who 
lived in the reign of Shapur II 
(ap 309-79). It is not he who 
includes * no talking while eating ° 
among the commandments, but 
all the same he has plenty of 
excellent advice. 

* Put out of your mind what is 
past, and don’t fret and worry 
about what has not yet come to 
pass—do not do unto others 
what would not be good for 
yourself—tell no secret to a 
woman—marry a young wife 
when you are about to set up 
house, first take stock of the 
expense—-do not tell a lie to 
anyone—so far as you possibly 
can, do not bore your fellow 
men—do not seduce other men’s 
wives—do good simply because 
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it is good...’ Here are just a 
few of the many exemplary 
counsels which through the cen- 
turies have won for the Zoro- 
astrians and their Parsee des- 
cendants the reputation for prac- 
tical virtue which is theirs. 
Common Sense 

There are, of course, in Zoro- 
astrianism as in other faiths rites 
and ceremonies, a sacrificial ele- 
ment, an order of priests; there 
are ‘fire temples’ in which the 
worshipper prays, and * towers of 
silence’ in which the corpses of 
the dead are stripped by the 
vultures of their earth-defiling 
vestiges of decay. But to repeat, 
the really important and dis- 
tinctive thing about Zoroastri- 
anism is its ethics. * Common 
sense and earthy’ are the words 
employed by Professor Zaehner 
to present the Zoroastrian charac- 
ter, and it is good to know that 
for them heaven is ‘ like a huge 
family reunion in which an ideal 
earthly life is restored, a life that 
centres round the human family 
and where the husband may once 
again enjoy the intimate fellow- 
ship of his lawful wife and the 
company of his sons and daugh- 
ters. Life in heaven is the 
natural perfection of life on 
earth where the body enjoys 
its natural pleasures, except that, 
being immortal, it no longer 
desires to eat...” 

A charming picture—although 
one cannot help feeling it some- 
thing of a pity that the Zoro- 
astrians promoted to heaven will 
have no further opportunity for 
practising their one really unique 
precept of good behaviour. 
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Thoughts on Prison 


by ROLAND CAMBERTON 


The author believes that prisons as they exist 


today are as barbarous as the cat-o’-nine-tails 


schools and railway sta- 

tions, are accepted as part 
of the normal machinery of 
society. No doubt, it is thought, 
the need for them is regrettable, 
and no doubt they could be 
vastly improved; but surely, also, 
they are constantly being im- 
proved .. . There have been cam- 
paigns for the abolition of flogging 
and capital punishment; there 
has been no campaign for the 
abolition of prisons. _I believe, 
nevertheless, that prisons as they 
exist today are as barbarous and 
antiquated as the cat-o’-nine- 
tails and the hangman’s noose. 


like hospitals and 


Public Conscience 

Flogging and hanging make an 
immediate impact on the imagi- 
nation; whereas the effect of 
imprisonment, if terrible, is slow. 
When a man is deprived of a 
hundred small needs and con- 
ditions for physical and mental 
health there is no single dramatic 
experience which can immediately 
stir the public conscience. To 
suffer such deprivation for a day, 
for a month, even perhaps for a 
year, is indeed just tolerable, and 
I do not deny that in some cases 
it may be salutary. It is tempo- 
rary and it permits of hope; it 
is, however painful, only an 
interruption of normality. But 
to keep a man in prison for 
longer than a year, let alone for 
five, ten, or more years, is 
crippling and deadening. Merci- 
fully, it seems, the very monotony 
induces a slight narcosis. 

The ugliness and the misery 
are total; the sentence, the 
punishment, is ‘ time’; and each 
new day is an intolerable burden. 
To understand what time must 
mean in a cell measuring thirteen 
feet by nine feet requires imagi- 
nation; compassion needs to 
come from the head as well as 


* abstractly—as it is 


the heart. If the convict deserves 
his punishment, if he showed no 
compassion for his victim, still 
there are things which must not 
be done. Punishment by torture 
has no place in the judicial code: 
the things which are done to a 
man by a long term of imprison- 
ment ought likewise to be ex- 
cluded from what is permissible 
in a civilized society. 


The High Wall 


If prisons were more accessible, 
if the truth were known not 
but directly 
and personally, the public con- 
science would be stirred and there 
would be a cry of sympathy and 
indignation. But the high wall 
which surrounds the prison is as 
effective in excluding the eyes and 
ears of the public as it is in 
containing the prisoners. 

At a time when I was lecturing 
in evening institutes on literary 
subjects, | was on one occasion 
asked to give a talk to a class in 
prison. To leave the everyday 
world of buses and newspapers 
and people going home to tea, to 
turn up a quiet road and enter a 
place where eyes are averted and 
precautions against suicide are 
evident—this is so strange as to 
seem unreal, almost theatrical. 

The reality appeared in the 
white, suffering faces of the 
prisoners. They expressed a pain 
and grief and sense of abandon- 
ment such as | have never seen 
elsewhere. For many of these 
men prison was merely the latest 
and worst chapter in a story of 
unrelieved tragedy. In crime 
there are often two victims: the 
person against whom the crime 
has been committed and the 
person who has committed it. 
The one is justly commiserated 
with; the other is inevitably 
punished for his misfortune. 

The popularity of books about 


prison is at first sight not easy to 
explain. Perhaps they are, among 
other things, stories of adventure 
and endurance: adventure in a 
confined space, a lonely, bitter 
exploration, the discovery of 
desolate reaches of the soul. At 
the same time they relate moving 
experiences of companionship and 
fraternity, the discovery of other 
people with unsuspectedly rich 
qualities among the rejected and 
the persecuted. Suffering both 
degrades and ennobles:  sur- 
prisingly often in prison men 
behave well. Emerging from 
prison, the convict may feel 
spiritually superior to the outside 
world. He has partaken of an 
ultimate truth; his body and 
soul have been stripped bare; 
he is now grimly unimpressed. 


Like the Forces 


Macartney and Jim Phelan 
stand out-—after Oscar Wilde 
among prison writers in England; 
then Mark Benney, the youthful 
burglar who turned novelist and 
sociologist. And one of the most 
recent books about prison, Peter 
Wildeblood’s Against the Law 
(Weidenfeld, 16s), is a memorable 
document. Primarily a record of 
Wildeblood’s trial and a con- 
vincing plea for tolerance towards 
homosexuals, it also gives an 
account of conditions in two 
fairly typical prisons, Winchester, 
and Wormwood Scrubs. 

‘What's prison like?’ asked 
Wildeblood, as he was awaiting 
the verdict. 

“Not too 
warder; 
Forces 
expect.’ 

rhis seems to be the way in 
which the prison staff see their 
job. If there are shouting and 
bullying, even deliberate  un- 
fairness and disregard for the 
letter of safeguards and regula- 


© bad,’ answered a 
‘if you've been in the 
you'll know what to 
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tions and standards—these are 
the rough-and-ready methods of 
the sergeant-major. 

The methods of the sergeant- 
major may do no harm to 
vigorous and well-fed young men. 
The prisoner, on the other hand, 
is at his lowest ebb in body and 
spirit. He shivers in winter and 
sweats in summer; his diet, 
virtually devoid of fresh fruit and 
vegetables, is debilitating; for 
the relief of his disordered 
stomach there are insufficient and 
insanitary facilities. In freezing 
weather, writes Wildeblood, the 
cells were unheated. ‘It was 
freely admitted by all the prison 
officials that the heating arrange- 
ments had been out of action for 
years, but nobody did anything 
to put them right.’ In the period 
before his release, Wildeblood 
spent his day in an old hut, one 
of * a shivering huddle of creatures 
who would not have been out of 
place at Belsen... The smell of 
sour food and sweaty feet hung 
over everything like a fog... 
From a fellow convict he received 
the eternal, pathetic plea of the 
prisoner: *‘ Try to do something 
for us when you get out, Pete; 
we can't do nothing for ourselves.’ 


A Hidden Scar 


To have spent even an hour in 
prison is to understand what 
Wildeblood means when he says: 
*I would always carry with me, 
like a hidden scar, the memory of 
what I had seen. From now on, 
perhaps, I could never be wholly 
happy; but at the same time | 
could never be wholly selfish or 
consumed with pity for myself, 
because wherever I went | should 
be haunted by the faces, savage or 
resigned or drained of hope, of 
those hundreds of men so much 
less fortunate than myself. So- 
ciety might have succeeded in 
forgetting them, but I never 
could.’ 


No Progress 

In the light of actual conditions 
in the vast majority of English 
prisons, the dicta of judicial 
spokesmen and penal theorists 
are so ridiculously inapposite as 
to need no comment. Thus, the 
Chairman of the Prison Com- 
missioners, Sir Lionel Fox: ‘The 
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purposes of the training and 
treatment of convicted prisoners 
shall be to establish in them the 
will to lead a good and useful 
life on discharge, and to fit them 
to do so.” 

During a debate in the House 
of Lords, reported by Wildeblood, 
Viscount Templewood said: “We 
know what ought to be done, but 
we do not do it. In certain 
respects, far from making any 
progress, we have actually fallen 
back, | would almost say fifty 
or sixty years.’ Often prisoners 
are confined three to a cell, a 
practice which * would have horri- 
fied the great penal reformers of 
the past who made our system 
one of the best in the world,’ 
By the standards of the nineteenth 
century the British prison system 
may have been ‘ one of the best 
in the world’—-though if a 
Victorian prison can be described 
in such terms it is scarcely possible 
to imagine the plight of prisoners 
in less fortunate countries—today, 
among the countries of Western 
Europe and North America, it 
must be one of the worst. 

*A man is sent to prison as a 
punishment and not for punish- 
ment’ is another well-known 
penal dictum. Even this is not 


true. When the prison walls 
have closed around him and the 
cell door has been locked behind 
him, the prisoner is not left to 
suffer in peace. 


Abandon Hope 

What is prison like? In the 
debate referred to, Lord Chorley 
said: * There are still in existence 
gaols which were condemned long 
before the First World War and 
which are not fit to house swine, 
let alone human beings....’ 
Prison may best be compared, 
not with the army, but with the 
workhouse, with a vindictive Poor 
Law institution—which has in 
some cases degenerated into a 
slum condoned by the authorities. 
Over its gates could still be 
inscribed, in place of the dicta 
of penologists, lines from Dante’s 
Inferno. 

Some will justify imprisonment 
as a means of retribution; others, 


, 48 a deterrent; others, as simply 


a compulsory segregation of dan- 
gerous persons. These issues of 
principle need not confuse the 
practical, humanitarian issue on 
which there is general agreement: 
namely, that the improvement of 
both material and psychological 
conditions in English prisons is 
urgently necessary. 

| have therefore not referred 
to the other side of the picture. 
Prison exists primarily to protect 
society. Prison staff also appeal 
for sympathy and understanding: 
theirs is no easy or pleasant task. 
They too suffer, though infinitely 
less than the prisoners, from the 
present state of affairs. I do not 
pretend that the problems of 
crime and punishment are other 
than extremely difficult; nor that 
the treatment of real criminals 
requires other than the greatest 
firmness and caution and ex- 
perience. Nevertheless, these 
problems, however great, are 
obviously capable of a more 
humane solution—and no doubt, 
at the same time, a more effective 
one too. * We know what ought 
to be done, but we do not do it.’ 
Change can be made, provided 
only that the will to change 
exists. 

Let us not forget the plea of 
the prisoner: ‘Try to do some- 
thing for us...we can’t do 
nothing for ourselves.’ 
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ITTGENSTEIN says somewhere: Philo- 
sophy is the battle against the bewitch- 
ment of the understanding by means of 
This pregnant saying implies a much- 


language. 
needed warning, for there is no doubt that this 
peculiar sort of bewitchment is very widespread. 
The pretentious jargons which invariably arise 
with the development of any cult can, as every 
wily propagandist knows, be the surest ally of all 


speciousness. But still more potent and far more 
subtle is the cultivated and melodious language of 
rhetoric and poetry. Herein lurks a very real 
danger. 

Here, we find language which, although it 
may have a high literary value of its own, all 
too often puts sound before sense. 
ear while it distracts the mind. 
is shallow appear to be deep. It can palm off 
visions for vision. It can serve up arrant mystery- 
mongering for what it dignifies as mysticism. 
Whether it exhilarates or whether it soothes, it 1s 
more of a hindrance than a help in thinking to any 
purpose. 


It seduces the 
It can make what 


Stick to Plain Statement 

Such language is out of place in philosophy which, 
if it is anything at all, is the search for truth. Honest 
thinking should avoid hyperbole, paradox, epigram, 
and all fanciful phraseology. It should stick to 
plain statement. Its aim should be uncompromising 
intellectual integrity, no matter how difficult or 
unpalatable its findings. 

Sometimes unwittingly, but quite as often with 
deliberate intention, language is used with great 
art—not to say artfulness—to promote every kind 
of teaching which disregards truth for truth’s sake 
and seeks only to serve its own ends. 

In no sphere, not even the political, is this in- 
siduous practice so common as in the sphere of 
religion. In no sphere is there so much grandilo- 
quent talking through the hat; and all religious 
books, from the Bible downwards, wallow un- 
reservedly and unashamedly in this attempt to 
bewitch the understanding by means of language. 


The Bewitchment of Language 
by REGINALD UNDERWOOD 


In the sober search for truth we must be on our 


guard against the seductive power of word magic 


It seems indeed to be a sort of second nature ta 
religious apologetics. 

Take the Bible. It is a matter of opinion whether 
or not the Bible is the Word of God, whatever 
that may mean. It is a matter of fact that it is the 
words of man, a fact too often overlooked. No 
matter how high-sounding these words, they still 
remain the skilful manipulation of credulous and 
biased human minds. To call them inspired is 
merely question-begging. What we must ask is, 
Have they any intelligible meaning which does not 
fly in the face of reason? If they have not they 
must be suspect and in so far as they presume to 
dogmatize they must be given no quarter, 

We have only to turn to some of the more cele- 
brated passages of the Bible, as well as many lesser 
works, to feel that old bewitchment creeping upon 
us; especially those of us conditioned in youth, as 
so many of us were, to an automatic responsiveness, 
It is like taking a drug. We need to beware. 

For even this beauty of language does not neces- 
sarily cover profundity of thought. And it has no 
right to demand exemption from a thoroughly dis- 
passionate and critical scrutiny, above all when it 
claims to convey a message or a revelation. Yet 
how often when it is translated into the language 
of ordinary normal intelligence does it turn out to 
be no more than an attractive cloak for sound if 
not fury. 

We are frequently told that though these words 
say one thing they mean another. Therefore we 
need interpreters. Glib interpreters abound, But 
these self-styled and by no means disinterested 
expositors usually leave us more confounded, since 
they so often flout and flatly contradict one another. 

The rhetorical and sentimental view, so popular 
in some quarters, that such confusions and contra- 
dictions do not matter, that they can al! be recon- 
ciled in ultimate truth, is sheer sophistry. Look, 
for instance, at the constant reiteration of God's 
omnipotence coupled with innumerable insistences 
on God’s limitations. God can do everything; 
yet he can’t do this and he can’t do that. 

But we cannot have it both ways. People who 
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can believe that positive is negative, that black is 
white, can believe anything. They had better 
abandon forthwith all pretensions to reason and 
smother themselves once and for all in the bottom- 


less quagmire of pious irrationality. It is easier, | 


and may seem pleasanter, to yield than to resist, 
but the far-reaching consequence of doing so is 
surely one of the prime causes of mankind's pre- 
vailing intellectual muddle. 

Let us look at a brief and simple example of 
this sounding brass, much in vogue at the present 
day The Archbishop of Canterbury (and he is 
not the only one) is very fond of proclaiming the 
slogan *Come back to God’, He repeatedly 
assures us that unless we obey this injunction the 
world will never improve. It sounds very fine and 
impressive. But what does it mean? How do we 
do it? We are not told 


Troop into the Church 


The Mohammedans have their God, Allah. But | 


it 1s inconceivable that the Archbishop would 
therefore have us rally to Islam. There is Jehovah, 
primarily the god of the Jews, but now more or 


less taken over by the Christians. Yet would the | 


Archbishop like us all to resort to the Synagogue? 
Hardly. Shall we become Roman Catholics, 
Unitarians, Quakers? That, as the children say in 
hide-and-seek, may be getting a bit hotter. But I 
doubt if it is hot enough. 

No. What the Archbishop most probably means 
and what he would almost certainly desire is, that 
we all troop into the Church of England and 
submit ourselves to its rulings; that is, the rulings 
of the Archbishop and those in council with him. 
And very nice for them that would be. But ithappens 
that there are strong reasons to doubt whether the 


world would be improved, let alone saved, by any | 


such mass movement to maintain such privileges 
and such arrogated authority. 

Music, they say, tells no lies. But word-music 
may cover the veriest juggling with truth. It can 
be made to serve any kind of obscurantism. 
Gladstone was said to * intoxicate himself with the 
exuberance of his own verbosity’. How many 
people are intoxicated with the exuberances of other 
folks’ verbosity. Poor rationalism is by its very 
nature denied the use of so effective a weapon. It 
must put light before heat. It must keep to the 
point. It must pass the severe test of supplanting 
ambiguity with clarity. After which, I hardly dare 
say that lucidity and veracity rank high among the 
Sorrows of Satan. If you see what I mean, 
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Rapid Reviews 


BIOGRAPHY 


ADVENTURES IN BIO- 
GRAPHY, by Willard Connely 
(Werner Laurie, 18s), is sub- 
titled ‘ A Chronicle of Encounters 
and Findings’, and makes a 
pleasantly objective autobio- 
graphy. In the spirit of an exact 
scientist and a sympathetic artist 
the author has searched after 
many interesting people. He 
enables us fully to share his 
searching, an activity which is 
likely to help our imaginations 
even more than to read _ his 
finished studies of Beau Brum- 
mell, Chesterfield, or Steele. The 
comparatively unknown lives are 
equally interesting: Margaret 
Fuller, that meteoric feminist, 
and William Trapier who pro- 
vided New College’s annual lov- 
ing-cup of mint julep. Some 
contemporary celebrities are en- 
countered en route—Leslie Hot- 
son, Yeats, A.E. It was A.E, who 
asked, ‘How do you write a 
biography”? and, after a halting 
answer, remarked ‘I'd rather 
write poetry’. Yet a year later, 
with the famous memory which 
was ‘a compliment to all that 
knew him, A.E. thus resumed the 
conversation: * I can see how all 
that biographical labour of yours 
gives you concentration on the 
individual ’. An implied and 
deserved compliment, this, to a 
genuine practitioner in a region 
which has been discredited by 
shams. 


POETRY 

RUBA‘TYAT OF OMAR 
KHAYYAM OF NAISHAPUR, 
translated by Edward Fitzgerald 
and illustrated by Charles Stewart 
(Miniature Books; the Rodale 
Press, 5s). This is a delightful 
edition, beautifully produced and 
admirably illustrated in colour. 
It is remarkably cheap by current 
standards. The Ruba‘iyat is one 
of the most popular poems in the 


English language, and although 
more accurate translations have 
appeared they are mainly of 
interest to the scholar. It really 
does not matter what Omar 
Khayyam actually said, or that a 
few of the seventy-five quatrains 
were taken from other poets. 
The extreme scepticism of some 
critics has been answered by the 
discovery of new manuscripts 
within the last few years which 
establish Omar's claim to be 
regarded as a considerable poet 
as well as a mathematician. 
Nevertheless, for most people, 
the poetry of Fitzgerald is what 
counts. His immortality is secure. 


FICTION 


IN QUEST OF SPLENDOUR, 
by Roger Lemelin (Arthur Barker, 
13s 6d). Roger Lemelin is one of 
the best-known French Canadian 
writers, and this is his third book 
published in an English transla- 
tion. He wrote his first novel 
when recovering from a serious 
accident, and it was an immediate 
success, winning two major a- 
wards. His second book, The 
Plouffe Family, was a top-ranking 
television show in serial form on 
both the English and French- 
speaking networks in Canada. 

The present book is on a wide 
and challenging scale. It is the 
spiritual journey of Pierre, the 
poor but brilliant student who, 
destined and financed for the 
priesthood, breaks away and 
works out his destiny in terms 
of the world. He seeks a way of 
life that will satisfy him wholly, 
and finally returns to his original 
vision, guided by the old priest 
Father Louoret. 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER, 
by George Gissing (Methuen, 
7s 6d). It seems that Gissing is 
coming into his own: as our 
English Zola evoking a sleazy 
realism, but here also in a 
sparkling mood of delightful 


comedy. The accent on class is 
so of its period as to astonish 
the contemporary reader, and 
the opening portrait of Polly 
displays an almost legendary 
character. Only the intriguer 
Greenacre seems oddly up to 
date—-he might have just alighted 
from the latest Graham Greene. 
All round these two, with cheery 
Mr Gammon and the Parishes 
insisting on * hyejne ’, there leaps 
to life a whole London, amid its 
fogs and gaslight and glasses of 
mild ale. But along with Dickens- 
ian jollity comes also the voice 
of the satirist. It sounds in Mr 
Sparkes’s contempt for the 
Chaffey eating-house which is all 
show and no food, and caters 
for those who * couldn't afford 
a real rest’'rant: but Chaffey’s 
looks the same, and Chaffey’s 
is cheap ’. 


SOCIOLOGY 


SOUTH AFRICA WITHOUT 
PREJUDICE, by H. Maclear 
Bate (Werner Laurie, 18s). This 
is a well-produced book, complete 
with appendices and time chart; 
it will inform and interest many 
readers. The introduction is 
particularly useful in its apology 
for the Afrikaner’s fresh memory 
of yesterday's British rule. The 
facile impatience of a newspaper 
editor ‘Why must they live so 
much in the past?’ is made to 
look | silly And yet the too- 
much-protesting tithe and what 
may appear as a_ barrage of 
factual objectivity do not really 
mask the author's bias. He ts 
certainly prejudiced against 
Indians; he seems to stereotype 
them into weak-kneed and cun- 
ning baboos as against that manly 
trio of Briton, Boer, and Zulu. 
South African prejudice is also 
clear enough in his argument for 
Apartheid. Primarily, he says, 
it protects the European but it 
‘operates for the welfare of the 
Bantu no less’. This is too 
easily good to be true, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The Enigma of Kipling 


your January number 
Mr Oswell Blakeston discusses 
Rudyard Kipling and, as so 
many have done, finds what he 
considers to be contradiction in 
the life and work, which seems 
to produce an ‘enigma’. May 
I suggest that the puzzlement is 
produced by the vagaries of 
imperfect literary criticism, that 
Kipling’s life and work constitute 
a perfect and harmonious unity, 
and the explanation of _ the 
‘enigma is simple enough. 

We are, in truth, faced with 
the horrid fact that this great 
man, like the rest of us, grew up. 
He did net at seventeen hold the 
sane views as he did at seventy. 
He cut his literary teeth; he 
rushed into print; he was, like 
most of us, a little crude, though 
even his crudeness was good 
enough to take place on_ the 
record He was a boy and 
became a man; he gradually 
developed a greatness in ex- 
pression and in ideas. He saw 
‘naught common on the earth’; 
he saw ‘beyond the naked 
word’; he saw something great 
in his country, its earth, its 
empire, its speech; he saw 
beyond ‘the law of the jungle’ 
the human tones; he saw _ the 
significance of noblesse oblige; 
he saw something great in * The 
Day's Work’. He was, in fact, 
a boy who became a man; he 
grew normally (though in stature 
abnormally) in understanding and 
wisdom 

That Kipling * never became a 
spokesman for toleration’ could 
have been written only by one 
who had not read, for instance, 
*The Children’s Song’ (Puck of 
Pook’s Hill) 


Teach us delight in simple 
things; 
The mirth that hath no 
bitter springs; 
Forgiveness free of evil done; 
And love of all men ‘neath 
the sun. 


It could have been written only 


by one who had missed the spirit 
and significance of * Puck’ and 
and Fairies’. To a 
rationalist a re-reading of Gallio’s 
Song and Tomlinson should be a 
sufficient rebuke for such lack of 
care and understanding.—F. A. 
DE LA Mare, Easthourne, N.Z. 


Education Scandal 


Sir,—How indignant are the 
critics of Mr C. T. Smith's 
article ‘Education Scandal’ 
where he expressed the view 
that ‘native ability common to 
all children is sufficient but it 
must be nurtured and developed 
by the way in which subjects are 
taught’. Some members of the 
teaching profession cannot stand 
the idea that advanced secondary 
education can be open to all 
children. They stick stubbornly 
to their dogma of * intellectual 
segregation ’ and repeat per usual 
the same old rhapsody that 
‘children so vary by their apti- 
tudes, intelligence’; not every 
child would benefit from grammar 
school’; that * only teacher can 
decide what kind of education 
the child should have’; and so 
on. 

This is all nonsense. The 
native ability. common to all 
children is absolutely sufficient 
for every child to get a successful 
academic tuition at school pro- 
vided by the skilled teachers. In 
most countries of Europe and 
America all children (except 
mentally defectives) receive gram- 
mar school education as a normal 
course. Our present difficulties 
are due to the very limited number 
of grammar and other advanced 
schools, shortage of qualified 
teachers, and also the grave 
inadequacy of the primary school. 

The primary school which 
children begin to attend at the 
age of five is not so much a 
school but a kindergarten, where 
they spend most part of the day, 
and their take-it-easy lessons are 
sandwiched between the plays, 
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meal-times, and sportive recrea- 
tions. In such an atmosphere 
they have little chance either to 
progress intellectually or even to 
get any serious attitude toward 
learning and school altogether. 
The role of the teacher as edu- 
cator is buried beneath his duties 
as nurse, supervisor, and ad- 
ministrator. No wonder that 
teachers tend to rely upon the 
‘aptitude’, ‘innate abilities’, 
* intelligence *, and * inclinations ’ 
of their pupils. 

The result is that at the age of 
eleven only a minority of children 
can really bring out of the school 
something like incentive for learn- 
ing or are prepared for further 
education. Children of intellectual 
parents or whose background and 
cultural environment at home is 
more favourable have the ad- 
vantage. The inferiority of the 
primary school affects the whole 
educational future of children, 
and this is what should be first 
reformed. The school as nursing 
home, aS a community with 
playing fields, meal-times, recrea- 
tions, sports and its ‘team 
spirit’ should give place to the 
school as educational institution, 
and its aim should be to inure 
children from an early age to the 
simple mental discipline for ac- 
quiring the knowledge.—W. 
Diment. Luton. 


Sir,—-The two articles by Mr 
C. T. Smith attacking modern 
education afford me some amuse- 
ment. Before proceeding to the 
grammar school I spent a year 
at the school of which Mr Smith 
was headmaster. 1 am unable 
to read a note of music, I still 
scrawl, as I did when at his 
school. 

I teach general science at a 
Secondary Modern School in 
East London (it is supposed to 
be ‘ selective entry’). My per- 
centage of successes is usually 
about eighty per cent in the 
Oxford, GCE level. The 
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percentage of passes for the 
whole country is fifty-five per 
cent. My training was of one 
year’s duration at an emergency 
training college. 

Some of the parents of the 
children I now teach were pupils 
at Mr Smith’s school. I met 
them at his school some thirty 
years ago. These parents, and 
the letters they write to me, do 
not bear out his educational 
claims.—H. Rosen, London, E9. 


Historical Criticism 


Sir,—There are many motives 
for inventing ghost stories; besides 
which, they need not all be 
invented. Some are due to 
optical or auditory illusion; some 
to practical jokers; and when 
all is said and done, we do not 
know everything about the brain, 
and the existence of ESP or, to 
use its old-fashioned name, tele- 
pathy between the living, cannot 
be absolutely excluded. 

Historical criticism is another 
thing. Putting miracles aside, as 


all rationalists do, we are not 
dealing with ghost stories, but 
with events that really may have 


happened. If, with Lord Raglan, 
we refuse to believe anything not 
attested by contemporary written 
evidence, a lot of history goes 
out of the window. For example, 
on Lord Raglan’s showing there 
was no Greek history till the age 
of Herodotus: Solon,  Pisis- 
tratus, etc., are myths because we 
have no contemporary evidence. 
Livy is our only witness for the 
Struggle between patricians and 
plebeians at Rome, and for the 
Latin, Samnite and other early 
wars: therefore, since Livy is 
unreliable, those events never 
occurred.  Polybius, says Lord 
Raglan, is another matter, since 
Scipio gained him access to the 
Roman archives. Who says so? 
Not Polybius, but the elder 
Pliny, who wrote two centuries 
later. Lord Raglan rightly 
believes it; but Pliny was not a 
contemporary. 

Another flagrant case is the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, which, 
except for Bede, Asser, meagre 
references in Alcuin, and Norman 
chroniclers, is our only authority 
for English history before the 
Conquest. Only the later parts 


-of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


of the Chronicle were written by 
contemporaries, and _ certainly 
nothing before the reign of 
Alfred. So the earlier parts are 
myth ?—ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 
Oxford. 


Sir,—May I thank Mr Archi- 
bald Robertson for taking up my 
challenge at length in his effort to 
show that professional theo- 
logians are boycotting the subject 
I may 
be dense, but not deliberately so, 
and cannot see he has made 
his case. 

In effect, to my mind, all he says 
is that these professional theo- 
logians ‘ soft-pedal’ the discovery 
of the scrolls, rebuke those who 
rush into print before the whole 
business of translation has been 
completed, and lack the courage 
of refuting criticism. 

Quite apart from the fact that 
many professionals tend to suffer 
from professional jealousy, the 
attitude they are accused of taking 
in this matter is not surprising. It 
is said, on good authority, that it 
will take at least ten years before 
the completion of the work of 
translating and collating the 
thousands of pieces of parchment, 
some of which are in America, 
and some still in Arab hands. 

Is it not therefore beholden for 
humanists to withhold their 
judgment, and, as is emphasized 
elsewhere in your March issue, to 
insist On justice and morality in 
the making of intellectual 
judgments?—-F. H. THOMPSON, 
Lt.-Col. (Retd.), Bognor Regis. 


Some Roman Minds 

Sir,—-Mommsen, perhaps the 
hardest hitting of all critics of 
Cicero as man, politician, advo- 
cate, philosopher, and poet, yet 
wrote this of him: 

Cicero became the creator of 
modern Latin prose, and Roman 
classicism attached itself throughout 
and altogether to Cicero as stylist; 
it was to the stylist Cicero, not to 
the author, still ‘ess to the statesman, 
that the extravagant panegyrics 
yet not made up wholly of verbiage 
applied, with which the most gifted 
representatives of classicism, such as 
Casar and Catullus, loaded him. 

The words in italics (mine) 
surely refute Mr Robertson's 
rather condescending suggestion 
that Cicero’s prose works, which 


he dismisses with the single 
adjective ‘attractive’, hardly 
merit more adult notice than that 
of immature schoolboys or semi- 
literate medieval monks. After 
reading his article I took at 
random four of Cicero’s works 
from my _ bookshelves, opened 
each at random, and selected the 
first dozen or so lines on which 
my glance fell. he passages 
were as follows: 


Pro Roscio, ch, 30: * venio nunc ,.., 
postulabit 

De Amicitia, ch. 15: ‘ non ergo.... 
metui putet ’. 

Letter to Atticus XV, 16: * tandem a 

Cicerone .. . videre possim ’. 
Philippics Il, 76: ‘qui vero... 

ipsum non pudet ’. 

Unless Mr Robertson's * any 
schoolboy who mastered 
elementary grammar and syntax ° 
relates to the sixth form at 
Winchester (in which case the 
standard is apparently that of 
* barely literate monks °), he may, 
| think, care to look these 
passages up and consider whether 
his remarks were fair either to 
fourth-formers or to Cicero. 
Some idea of the influence of 
Cicero aS a prose writer on the 
minds of classicists may be 
gathered by an attempt to remove 
from Lewis & Short’s larger 
dictionary the examples quoted 
from his works: the dictionary’s 
bulk (as I have read somewhere) 
would diminish by two thirds. 
As prose left his hands wrote 
Mackail, * it (Latin) had become 
a universal language, one which 
definitely superseded all others, 
Greek included, as the type of 
civilized expression ’.-R. N. M. 
Murray, Addington, Surrey 


Sir,— Towards the end of his 
article “Some Roman Minds’ 
(March issue) Mr Archibald 
Robertson passes his own particu- 
lar judgment on Marcus Aurelius 
and the Meditations 

I am in my mid-thirties, very 
far from being bored with life, 
and yet for twelve years past 
have received inspiration and 
encouragement in facing 
problems unfailingly from just 
these * twelve tired books’. On 
Mr Robertson's showing I must 
be a dull dog indeed, perhaps 
even a moron, but I shall con- 
tinue undismayed, and certain 
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that these * tired books’ will yet 
be around when Mr Robertson 
and I have been long forgotten. 
G. E. Smiru, London, E16. 


Sir, —Itis hardly to be expected 
that a Marxist like Mr Archibald 
Robertson could write in other 
than disparaging terms of the 
Roman Empire; but I would let 
that pass. I protest only against 
his remarks about Seneca, Tacitus 
and Marcus Aurelius, which 
smack of heavy prejudice but are 
in no way illuminating. Lumping 
the three of them together, the 
main thing that strikes Mr Robert- 
son is ‘the awful boredom with 
which they view life’, of 
Seneca’s death, Mr Robertson has 
simply to say that * Nero sickens 
of his long face and tells him to 
commit suicide’. As for Tacitus, 
your reviewer dismisses him by 
saying, with even greater 
laconicism, that he is * in the toils 
and sees no way out’. And what 


distaste he has for one who has 
for centuries been regarded as, in 
George 


Long's words, ‘the 


noblest of the sons of men’: J 


mean Marcus Aurelius. With 
what disapproving impatience has 
he turned the ‘tired’ pages of 
the Meditations! 

Mr Robertson doesn’t like the 
tabloid thinking encouraged by 
the popular Press. Neither do I. 
But he should be careful lest he is 
guilty of it himself.—G. I. Ben- 
Leeds. 


King Solomon 


Sir, —Archeologists working in 
Palestine have generally been 
firm believers in the historicity of 
the Old Testament and have 
attributed any datable remains to 
whatever biblical character can 
be supposed to have lived about 
such date. But their dates have 
often been revised, and even they 
have had to admit that there is 
no trace of Solomon at Jerusalem, 
the place where, if he were 
historical, traces of him might be 
expected. Mr Howell Smith's 
‘general picture’ suggests those 
modernist ones which can be 
hung either way up, and his notion 


that whatever does not ‘strain 
belief’ is history is surprising. 

It is probable that the com- 
pilers of Kings attributed the 
Megiddo stables to (the mythical) 
King Solomon, just as our 
ancestors attributed the Roman 
amphitheatre at Caerleon to (the 
mythical) King Arthur. There is 
nothing in what we are told of 
either of these personages which, 
to the student of mythology, 
suggests history.—RAGLAN, Usk, 
Monmouthshire. 


The Image of God 

Sir,—As ‘life’ is ‘change’; as 
everything in the world must 
change in order to live (even men 
developed by ‘ evolving’), which: 
ensures everything an 
appearance (which will alter in 
time); and therefore any sort of 
‘god’ or ‘creator’ must be 
shapeless: could we not have 
some articles on such a subject to 
confirm our disbelief in any sort of 
god who could have a son and 
create men ‘in his own image’? 

O. B. R. Dickey, Kashmir, India. 
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The State of the World 


by JOSEPH REEVES, 


NCE a year the President of the United 

States addresses Congress on the state of 

the Union, but it seems to me that the 
time is now ripe for some leading figure to address 
the people of the world on the state of the world 
and for the address to be delivered at frequent 
intervals. The speaker should address mankind 
on the progress made by Man in adjusting himself 
to the revolutionary changes occurring around 
him on an ascending scale. 

Generally speaking, we all think and act in terms 
of the village pump. Judging by the attitude of the 
average person, we have hardly moved out of the 
period of the easygoing activities of the late nine- 
teenth century. Man only tardily adjusts himself 
to the scientific changes which pile in upon us from 
day to day. Only resentfully do we attempt to 
adjust political systems to such phenomena as Man's 
power to travel faster than sound. Only belatedly 
do we accommodate ourselves to the power Man 
now possesses to obliterate the whole of life on 
this planet. There is a modern saying that *‘ we need 
to learn the facts of life’. This is true, but the 
* facts ° cover a much wider field than visualized by 
those who use the phrase. Man possesses power 
of inestimable proportions. He can not only 
decimate life, but he can give to life a fullness 
transcending anything contemplated by the Utopians. 


An Undisciplined Creature 


But before Man can rest content in an era of 
universal peace and social justice many difficult 
tasks have to be performed. Let us look at some 
of these problems. Today, Man is an undisciplined 
creature, capable of doing inestimable harm to his 
fellows. Nation States are not amenable to inter- 
national good behaviour and act as if the law of 
the jungle were still in force. Even groups of 
nations act as though they possessed prescriptive 
rights to impose their type of society upon others, 
while others with unctuous piety act as though they 
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were divinely endowed with an exclusive measure 
of righteousness. 

Backward peoples struggling for a place in the 
sun are treated as if they were subhuman and 
others are granted the right of fulfilment only after 
bloodshed and misery have brought oppressors to 
a condition of sanity. Modern science is making 
it possible to talk of humans in the aggregate as a 
family, but our social arrangements divide them 
into classes, castes, and sovereign nations. This is 
neither rational nor logical. 


Powerful Superstitions 

The modern rationalist must accept the fact that 
the peoples of the world are influenced by a variety 
of superstitions and that his task is to challenge 
the more powerful of them, as they hinder the 
progress of Man towards universal association. 

The struggle of the first half of this century to 
lay low the religious superstitions of the past has 
succeeded even to the point of acceptance by the 
leaders of thought in the Churches, who have 
adapted their theology to the scientific discoveries 
of our age. The battle even in this field is far from 
being won, but victory is in sight. 

Not so against other formidable superstitions 
which hold Man back from further advances. Each 
nation State lives with its neighbours with little 
mutual understanding and even when countries are 
in alliance for so-called defensive purposes they 
have their tragic quarrels. One half of the world 
which refers to itself as ‘Our Western civilization ’ 
or the * Free world * based upon Christian concepts 
and democratic principles holds itself aloof from a 
Communist world which in turn also classifies itself 
as an association of *** Peoples” 
Between the two groups there is little in common 
politically except their common humanity. There 
is not much mutual trading undertaken and not as 
much cultural intercourse as there was before the 
First World War, and there is an absence of re- 
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ciprocal visiting which characterized earlier periods. 
We talk of peaceful coexistence between the two 
groupings as having superseded the Cold War, 
almost as though it were an ideal state of affairs. 
We see only evil in Communism and only perfection 
in our particular way of life. 


A Positive View 


All this is irrational to the last degree. Man will 
never fulfil himself while such irrationality dogs his 
steps. We must learn that every country, like 
every family, must conduct its domestic affairs in a 
way best suited to its needs, but that in its relations 
with other countries it must conform to the needs 
of Man as a whole. In other words, the rationalist 
must have a positive view on Man's relation with 
Man and on a nation’s relation with all other 


nations. The narrow and selfish notion of national 


sovereignty must make way for a reorientation of 


Individuals and nations must in- 
submit themselves to the rule of a 
universal law where the power to conduct war is 
concerned. No longer must it be in the power 
of a nation or a group of nations to plunge mankind 
into the utter This means that an 
authority above the nation State must rule on this 
primitive with 


relationships. 
creasingly 


anarchy of war. 


issue unchallengeable power, a 
power with the mechanical means of preserving 
peace and a universal application. 
This means the establishment of a world authority 
representing the peoples of this globe with clearly 


defined powers of prohibition and outlawry. 


power with 


Two-thirds Undernourished 


There is then the pressing problem of the uneven 
distribution of the things which not only make life 
possible and bearable, but also which give siz- 
Iwo thirds of the 
population of the world are under-nourished, while 
in the more highly industrialized countries living 
standards are 


nificance and fullness to life 


continuously rising as mechanical 
production enrich the market with 
supplies of 


rationalist cannot accept the 


processes of 


increasing consumer goods. The 
doctrine that * the 
rich man in his castle and the poor man at his 
gate’ has been ordained by an inexorable external 
law He knows that 
efforts have been successfully made to narrow the 
great social dividing line between the rich and the 


poor, 


over the years countless 


but it is not sufficient to carry out this policy 
If peace is to prevail, 
the dividing line between the privileged and the 
under-privileged nations must be eliminated so that 


only in one’s own country 
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in the fullness of time social equality among the 
nations of the world may be realized. 

Then there is our duty to the less advanced peoples 
of the world. Méillions are still illiterate and they 
are not confined to one country or continent. Many 
millions on the South American continent not only 
live in poverty and virtual slavery but they are 
experiencing the imposition of intolerable super- 
stitions. The same backwardness can be seen in 
China, India, Africa, and even in some parts of 
Europe, and the more fortunate countries of the 
world have a duty towards these peoples. Our 
task is to make it possible for them to attain cul- 
tural standards of life commensurable with our own. 

Today we possess the technical means for pro- 
viding a gradually ascending scale of well-being for 
mankind as a whole. But only as we undertake 
this great act of altruism with the concomitant 
establishment of the international means for its 
implementation will success be possible. Already 
the machinery for achieving a progressive measure 
of well-being is in existence in embryo under the 
auspices of the United Nations, and excellent work 
has already been done by the various agencies of 
this body, including the Fund for Technical 
Assistance. 

Rationalists must openly and systematically 
support and advocate this type of progress because 
of its contribution .to the improvement in_ the 
relations of Man with Man the whole world over. 
Let us determine to raise Man to his full stature by 
slaying the bogies which now divide the peoples 
of the earth. In the past governments have de- 
liberately created enemy 
participation in war. Let us drive these ogres from 
our minds and crystallize the concept of our universal 


bogies to justify our 


and common humanity, ignoring the ideologies and 
the political and religious systems that at present 
divide us. 
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by H. E 


OR more years than I care to remember the 

Literary Guide has dropped into my letter-box 

with a monthly regularity exceeded only by 
the Parish Magazine. Often, over the years, | 
have taken them out together and a brief glance 
at their contents has always equalled, but seldom 
surprised, my expectations. In the January number 
of the Guide, however, an item of information and a 
request from the editor, together with a very brief 
letter from a correspondent, provided matter that 
is new and interesting. The editor informed us that 
new membership is cancelled out by those who 
fail to renew their subscriptions, and he asks if 
those about to depart would help him by giving 
their reasons for doing so. The correspondent | 
refer to asks, rather wistfully, whether it is possible 
to be a rationalist and yet to believe in the existence 
of God. 1| wonder if the editor's information and 
request, and the correspondent’s question, may not 
in some way be interrelated. Let us reason together 


Rationalist Preaching 

What does the Literary Guide set out to do? 
Destroy religion? The job was done long ago and 
the baby thrown with the bath-water 
I realize, of course, that if one of the two periodicals 
in my letter-box had been dropped in at the vicarage 
annoyance would have been caused. But who of 
the laity would have flickered an eyebrow? What 
imaginative sixth-form schoolboy, fascinated moth- 
like by the candles of Rome, would have been 
persuaded to rationalism? 

I have said that the baby has been poured out 
with the bath-water, and our failure to realize this 
is the major defect of rationalist preaching. So 
many among us seem to have no conception of 
‘religion ° as spiritual graciousness in the presence 
of life’s mysteries, as music of the mind awakened 
by their contemplation. Expurgated from the 
rationalist vocabulary of permissible terms, many 
words, like ‘God’ and * Heaven’, are no longer 
available to lift interpretation out of the dust and 
rancour of unprofitable controversy. It is apparently 
anathema to the orthodox among us to consider 


was out 


the possibility that these words are not exclusively 
to be employed as counters in a tediously intermin- 
able argument, but that they are in origin of the 
essence of poetry embedded in our language. So 


What is Wrong with Rationalism? 
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many of our preachers, in an effort to avoid heresy, 
make long circumlocutions in a strange sawdust 
verbiage so that it is sometimes impossible to under- 
stand what they are trying to say. Why must they 
so abstain from all felicity of expression, denying 
themselves the pleasure of agreeing, on no matter 
how innocent the occasion, that ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament 
sheweth his handywork *? 


More Evidence 


Now let it not be supposed for one moment that 
the freedom I plead for implies restriction in matters 
of controversy. It is vitally important that the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth 
should be told. Let us hear more of the evidence 
concerning whether one man, a score of men, or 
no man at all called Jesus ever lived. Let the Pauline 
Epistles and the Dead Sea Scrolls be more thoroughly 
gone into, and let all the forgeries of the Fathers and 
the chicaneries of the Church be placed prominently 
upon record. And let us not stint our admiration of 
the patient industry with which such investigations 
are pursued, for it is only when the accumulated 
rubbish of the ages has been cleared away that the 
truth can stand clear. And what is this truth? 
Briefly | would answer: The revelation of the 
human spirit confronting the mysterious universe 
which gave it birth. And the words it utters are 
meaningless or profound according to the mind 
that receives them; whether of Socrates: * you to 
live and I to die, but which is better is known only 
to the gods’; or of St John (whoever he may have 
been): ‘And the light shineth in darkness; 
the darkness comprehended it not’ 


and 


Light the Way 

And what is this to do with rationalism and the 
Literary Guide? With reference to those contri- 
that might appear in any specialized 
scientific journal, nothing whatever. But as touching 
upon great matters to light the way to ‘a rational 
approach to the modern world’, everything. For 
the symptoms of disease of a blinkered, restricted, 
and orthodox rationalism are plainly evident among 
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us. Not long ago a most carefully reasoned article 
appeared in the Guide in which the writer reached 
tentatively the conclusion that some sort of assump- 
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tion about ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ was_ possibly 
essential to rationalism. It was the sort of thing 
that would have irritated the vicar, convulsed the 
entire Presidium of the United Socialist Republics 
of Soviet Russia, and mystified completely the 
ordinary chap picking up the Literary Guide \eft 
lying about by some good rationalist. 


Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat 

Another article, on* Reason and the Reasonable ’, 
assures us: *I| personally have never heard any 
statements about god I direct attention 
to the small ‘g’, for ‘ god’ is not ‘God’, is he 
(He)? that have ever led me to take the view 
that his (her or its) existence is probable; on the 
contrary all such views have always sounded highly 
implausible to me, and | can think of positive 
evidence from such subjects as anthropology that 
would be regarded by me as evidence against 
hypotheses of the usual kind that make reference 
to “god”.’ How perfectly anthropologically, 
pedantically, and precisely correct —and how vastly 
illuminating! It reminds one of Dean Inge’s 
comparison of a certain sort of rationalist with the 
pussy cat who went up to London to look at the 
queen: * Pussy cat, pussy cat, what did you there?’ 
‘I frightened a little mouse under a chair’ 

This sort of ‘approach to the modern world’ 
will not do Its manner, in the heavy-handed 
tradition of the Haeckel school of humour, is much 
more likely today to repel than to attract an inquiring 
mind. It would certainly have no persuasive effect 
on the sixth-form grammar school boys mentioned 
recently in an article in the Manchester Guardian 
as having gone up to Cambridge for a preliminary 
canter (in the form of an essay and interview) 
before taking their scholarship examinations. It 
was reported that there was considerable unanimity 
among them on the following points: (a) a revulsion 
from a formerly held * belief in the common man °; 
(b) the aged were almost entirely regarded by them 
as a category of * unproductive persons *; (c) they 
thought some sort of ‘ religion’ was needed; as 
to what they hadn't a clue. 


Spiritual Void 


These findings are disturbing They suggest a 
failure of generous impulse, a drying up of the 
spring of human charity, and a spiritual void 
craving to be filled. Perhaps there is litthke we can 
do to comfort these children, but we can at least 
refrain from offering them stones when they ask 
for bread. 
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Notes and News 


E hope that our readers will be as glad as we 

are that the London printing dispute has 

ended and we are able to reappear in our 

usual form. More than one hundred periodicals were 
affected, and some resorted to heroic measures. We 
could hardly expect the Swiss nuns who set The Economist 
to take over Literary Guide. Needless to say, the various 
alternatives were limited and under great pressure. We 
apologize to our readers for the inconvenience they 
suffered by our inability to produce the April issue and 
ask for their indulgence in view of circumstances that 
were outside our control, Every member and subscriber 
will receive twelve issues of the Guide for the period of 
his annual subscription. 

* 
We greatly regret that this month’s Rationalist Review 
appears without * Heathiana’ owing to the illness of 
Professor Heath, We hope to resume this popular 
feature as soon as he has recovered, and all members 
of the RPA who enjoy his witty and somewhat caustic 
comments will wish for his speedy restoration to health. 


One of our American members, Mr Cyrus Eaton, 
Chairman of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, and 
Chairman of a number of important industrial concerns, 
tells us that Pravda invited him to send a message about 
the progress towards more peaceful relations made 


during the past year. Mr Eaton met a number of 
Russian visitors to the USA, and Pravda published his 
statement. He said: *‘ The nations of the world and, 


of course, people within the nations, have always 
differed widely in their economic, political, philosophical, 
and religious beliefs. The time has come to recognize 
the stark truth that the irrationality of war cannot 
settle these differences ... Mankind’s only hope lies in 
the frank exchange of ideas and the sincere respect for 
one another's convictions.’ 
+ 

We often receive requests from various parts of the 
country to conduct a rationalist funeral, or to state the 
case for rationalism in a debate. We are anxious to 
compile a panel of rationalists living tn all parts of the 
United Kingdom, including the London area, who 
would be willing, when necessary, to conduct a funeral 


service or to speak at a public meeting. Further 
particulars will be sent on request 
* 


The following members wish their names to be added 
to those previously published as being willing to meet 
other rationalists in their respective districts: Mrs E. | 
Tracy, 9 Highview, Pinner, Middlesex; Mr Seymour S. 
Sweet, P.O. Box 7315, Tulsa, Oklahoma, USA; Mr 
Robert Hudon, P.O. Box 722, Val d’Or, P.Q., Canada; 
Mr M. Morris, Northwood Lane, Darley Dale, nr. Mat- 
lock, Derbys. ; Miss V. H. Standley, 12 Conduit Road, 
Abingdon, Berks ; and Mr and Mrs A. F. Watson 80 
Irvine Road, Colchester, Essex. 

Mr and Mrs Hermann Stacher will shortly be going 


to Paris and would like to meet other rationalists there. 


Please write to Mr Stacher at Baumgartenweg 28, 
Muttenz/BL, Switzerland, 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and _ third 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 


Entries, 


addressed Literary 


Guide Cross- 


word,’ 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 


received not 


later than Monday, May 


ACROSS Down 


1 Motoring favourite, bitten 2 Result of a forest fire 
by Hitler 3 
Older, but in sore 
confusion 4 Cavalry objective in camp 
5 Fish-cake? 


Chaps get muddled at 
Easter 


a 


9 The people of Israel— 


stockings included! 6 Captain——on the active list! 
10 Chief support aboard. 7 Edible preparation for 
adverse weather conditions 
11 Mr Arkwright? 8 This animal is all right to 
13 Helpless as a result of begin with. 
mixing cigar with apple 9 PLCLRLA 
15 Exemplifies historic (or 12 A help to learning Hebrew. 
current ?) charge. (3, 5, 7) 14 Death of the king on 
board 
17 How to catch fish or 16 Smell 
sheep ? (2, 4, 2, 2, 5) 
18 Constitutionally windy? 
22 Get oil pits—otherwise 19 Tied up, apparently unlike 
you'll be speechless 
Edward 
24 Pygmalion’s girl friend 20 Answers in the laboratory 
misses her tea at the party! 21 Concealment makes ma 


Single yarn-producer shaky 


23 His paymaster is proverbi- 


26 Surly——or more so! ally a musical director 
28 Markedly dogged 24 Found among ling or 
sedge 


29 Ring at the Zoo Look at the bishopric! 
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GROUP ACTIVITIES 

Cardiff Humanist Group, 

Centre, Bute Street, David 
Friday, May 4, 7.30 pm. 

Chiswick Humanist Group, 40 Staveley Road, W4, 

Mrs Pollard, ‘Marriage Law Reform’ May 27, 7.30 pm 


Butetown Community 
Shipper, * Apartheid’ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to * Literary Guid 
40 Drury Lane, London, 2 
Rates: Personal, 2s. Trade 3s. per line of approximately nine words, 
Box number \s. extra 
LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WC1 Sunday Mornings at 11 am Admission Free 
Questions after lectures May 6—Archibald Robertson, MA 
Ibsen——Fifty Years After.’ May J. Blackham, BA John 
Stuart Mill (b. May 1806)—-Revaluation in 1956." May 20-—Whitsun 
closed. May 27-—-W. E. Swinton, PhD: * Darwin and Wallace 
BOOK WANTED 
Required urgently. Wilson Knight's The Starlit Dome. Box No 


MISCELLANEOUS 
THE KIRKBY TYPING AGENCY, 75 Kyle Avenue 
Cardiff. Telephone, Rhiwbina 245—Telephone calls in 
UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your desire for a 
progressive-minded church? Information on receipt 
R. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, WC1I 


Whitchurch 
afternoon 


non-creedal 
of stamp 


COMFORTABLE accommodation offered for holidays—good 
cooking—also permanent home to suitable person The old and 
infirm kindly looked after Charming old 12th-cen. village, 44 
minutes from London, 6 miles coast Further particulars apply 
Mrs Dalziel, 2 The Villas, Henley Street, Luddesdowne, Kent 
HELP-U-OUT TYPING SERVICE. Typewriting:—Literary, Copy, 
and Commercial by experienced typist. Mrs Gammon, ‘Great 
Shuttlesfield’ Acrise, Folkestone, Tel. Lyminge $7187 


MEMBERS’ 


DARWIN REVALUED 


EDITIONS 


By Professor Sir Arthur Keith. Published at 25s. net. Special 
RPA members’ edition: Cloth, 15s. This portrait of Charles 
Darwin must appeal because of its candour and charm and 
many a touch of the unexpected, 


HUMANISM IN PRACTICE 
By M. Roshwald Published at 7s, 6d. net. Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 4s. 


JEHOVAH'S WITNESSES 
By Royston Pike Published at 10s. 6d 
members’ edition: Cloth, 7s. 6d 


Special RPA 
The tenets of this wide-flung 


net 


sect which awaits Armageddon are as extraordinary as their 
history, vividly related by an author who has examined them 
on the spot 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
By Dr John Lewis Published at 21s Special RPA 
members’ edition: Cloth, 12s. 6d. A simple outline of the 
principal philosophical systems from the Greeks to thinkers 
of today 


net 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY 
By Professor J. D. Bernal. Published at 42s 
RPA members Cloth, 21s 
from the Greeks to the atomic age in which we live 


net. Special 


edition An account of Science 
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NEW BOOKS 
CRIME AND SOCIAL ACTION 


By GEORGE GODWIN. 283 pp, demy octavo, I8s net. Ready April 23 
Considerable progress has been made in the study of the criminal mind. This fascinating book 
is a history of the modern science of criminology. The author draws upon the records of 
criminal history to illustrate the great advances that have been made in the theoretical field 
and also in the techniques of detection. 


KARL MARX 


Selected Writings in Sociology and Social Philosophy. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
T. B. BOTTOMORE and MAXIMILIEN RUBEL. 284 pp, demy octavo, 21s net. Ready May |7. 
Students and the general reader alike will welcome this careful selection from the writings of 
Karl Marx. Inessentials have been weeded out, and what remains is the basic teaching of 
one of the most formative thinkers of all time. 


REFLECTIONS ON WOMAN 


By RICHARD CURLE. 160 pp, demy octavo, I5s net. In the Press 
This ts a book that will help men to understand women, and women to understand themselves. 
Wit and wisdom are combined in this sympathetic treatment of the stages through which 
every woman must pass from the dawn of awareness to the onset of age. 


ELEVEN-PLUS AND ALL THAT 


The Grammar School in a Changing World. By FLANN CAMPBELL. 212 pp, demy octavo, 
15s net. Inthe Press. The Grammar School has become a centre of controversy. How it 
has developed and become adapted to the social changes of our time is described in this 
important book by an experienced headmaster. 


MAN MAKES HIMSELF 


By GORDON CHILDE. 256 pp, small crown octavo. Cloth 8s 6d net, paper cover 5s net. 
New edition ready May 3!. An authoritative history of the rise of civilization and of the means 
by which man has achieved mastery of his environment. 


C. A. WATTS & CO LTD 


40 Drury Lane, London, WC2 
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